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Every Black Has Its White 


Report from the Grass Roots 


Ropert Lewis SHAYON 


In The Saturday Review 


) 
be CENTLY I made a three- 
month trip to gather material for 
a report on education “from the 
grass roots.” My trip was in pre- 
paration for a projected radio se- 
ries to be produced under the joint 
auspices of the National Associa- 
tion of Educational Broadcasters 
and the Educational TV and Radio 
Center. Dr. Ernest O. Melby, for- 
merly dean of education at New 
York University and now at Mich- 
igan State University, was consul- 


tant for the series of programs and 


planned the trip. My travels took 
me from one end of the country to 
the other. I was no V.I.P., so I re- 
ceived no brass treatment and, con- 
sequently, I was able to mingle 
with the help in the boiler room as 
well as dine at the faculty clubs 
with the executive vice-presidents 
and deans of education. 

In every city through which I 
passed the newspapers carried 
stories about American education, 
often on the front page. The na- 
tion was reacting to Sputnik and 
to reports of the alleged success of 
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the tightly controlled, severely de- 
manding, and highly selective 
public-school system in Soviet Rus- 





sia. 

On back porches, in learned jour- 
nals, perhaps even behind closed 
doors of Congressional commit- 
tees, thoughtful citizens were all 
asking essentially the same ques-. 
tions: “Was the proud American 
dream of education for all the peo- 
ple no longer compatible with the 
awesome complexities of a tech- 
nological, time-and-space- shrunk 
age?” What many really meant, 
brutally, (though few might ad- 
mit it) was, “Ought we to train up 
an intellectual elite to govern us, 
in place of Mr. Mass Citizen?” The 
desperate question would never 
have crossed the minds of Horace 
Mann or Henry Barnard a century 


ago. 
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At the outset of my trip, I, too, 
asked the desperate question. Hap- 
pily for my general state of mind— 
now, after the completion of my 
trip—I have undergone a change 
of heart. I am convinced that our 
common public-school system, with 
its promise of maximum develop- 
ment for the individual capacities 
of all, need not be scrapped for 
survival in the years ahead. I am 
persuaded that it would be dan- 
gerous to do so. I suggest that the 
professional educational leadership 
in the nation has both the wisdom 
and the capacity to do the job of 
school modernization which needs 
to be done, provided our citizens 
support them with cash, confi- 
dence, and cooperation. 

I am no educator. On my trip I 
was merely an inquiring lay man. 
And, of course, I now feel the 
heady wine of omniscience about 
education which every Johnny- 
come-lately experiences. The read- 
er should also evaluate mv impres- 
sions in terms of the “Hawthorne 
effect,” which suggests that any- 
one at the center of some novel en- 
terprise tends to emphasize its pos- 


itive aspects. Nevertheless, the 
reader may be interested to hear 
some of the observations which 


have transformed me into a rooter 
for our common public-school sys- 
tem. 

One over-riding impression I re- 
ceived from my trip is that, in edu- 
cation, every black has its white. 
For each isolated inadequacy, 
those who know can readily point 
to another isolated competency in 
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curriculum method, testing, teach- 
ers’ salaries, etc., all the way down 
the line. The school failures I 
found were monotonously not the 
failures of our professional educa- 
tors. They were the deeper fail- 
ures of our total society pressing 
in on the classrooms. 

I visited a university which is 
one of the largest annual produc- 
ers of Ph.D.’s in chemistry. An ad- 
ministrator told me that 25 were 
graduated this year. Only one will 
stay in teaching. The two dozen 
others would prefer to teach, but 
industry lures them with a starting 
salary of $8000 a year, in contrast 
to the university's $5000. “If they 
go into industry,” said the admin- 
“we'll never hear of them 
again. Their knowledge will be 
locked up in books or behind gov- 


ernment security.” 


istrator, 


ENTHUSIASM, ENERGY, VISION 


Everywhere I was impressed by 
the enthusiasm, energy, and vision 
of many teachers and administra- 
tors. There are those in the pro- 
fession who are devoted but inade- 
quate—for the all-too-familiar rea- 
sons. The educators are “running 
like hell to stay where they are” 
under the impact of their multiple 
problems. And they have taken a 
cruel and thoroughly unwarranted 
scapegoat lacing at the hands of a 
guilty and badly-frightened nation 
this past year. Their morale is gen- 
erally pretty low. Nevertheless, 
they are, as a group, displaying 
more than their proportionate share 
of leadership and imagination. 
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As for hard work, I was shock- 
ed to find that I had to be on deck 
at 7:30 in the morning to catch a 
professor on his way to class. And 
I tagged along till after midnight 
with one superintendent while he 
attended a heavy schedule of extra- 
curricular formalities. Such sched- 
ules, I had always thought, are 
the exclusive privilege of society's 
drones, not its cerebral chiefs. 

I found philosophers willing to 
take education seriously, and edu- 
cators eager to test their midsum- 


mer nights’ web of gossamer 
terms (“interest,” “experience,” 
“motivation,” etc.) against the 
sharp challenges of disciplined 


thinking and semantics. In a Palo 
Alto school, 1 found a top-flight 
mathematician experimenting with 
the teaching of geometry in the 
first grade. He was uncompromis- 
ing in his vocabulary; he insisted 
on the children being “precise.” 
He didn’t give a damn for pupil- 
oriented teaching theory, and he 
was drawing no conclusions for an- 
other year. The children, before my 
eves, nevertheless were telling him 
how to construct triangles; and the 
professor, sweating out their blank 
stares and profound silences, was 
getting a salutary taste of commu- 
nicating at a fundamental level. 
Midway between the extremes 
which make up education’s formal 
pyramid, I found several dozen 
elevations of effectiveness in meet- 
ing the theoretical, logistical, and 
very human demands of an educa- 
tional house that is bursting at the 
seams. I found an across-the-coun- 
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try effort to bridge the gap between 
content and method; to harness the 
“scholar” and “teacher” in a team; 
to develop, in our colleges of edu- 
cation, a more firmly grounded 
teacher and a more modern admin- 
istrator. 

I found a touching love for chil- 
dren among the public-school 
brethren and a tenderness which 
our hard, brassy national hedon- 
ism has tended to derogate. I found 
a clear realization that serious in- 
tellectual training was imperative 
for our youth, but a defiant “no” 
to the assumption that intellect was 
any more important in the scale of 
values than “citizenship,” “the abil- 
itv to get along with others,” and 
“lovalty to our democratic aspira- 
tions.” 

Looking back on my _ three 
months in education-land, I ask, 
“Am I now a convert to anti-intel- 
lectual, philistinic mediocrity in our 
culture?” I am still worried about 
the forces in our country which are 
pushing us to Orwell’s nasty night- 
mare. I find, however, that our 
public schools are not their breed- 
ing ground. I find that responsible 
educators are asking questions— 
important questions—and this is 
good. The more quickly that citi- 
zens outside the schools make it 
possible for more educators to ask 
many more questions much faster, 
the better it will be. I am now per- 
suaded that the public schools are 
the only secular agency we have at 
hand to arrest our society’s dark 
pressures and turn us again to- 
wards Plato’s sunlight. e 








Study the Balance Sheet 


Challenges Facing the Principalship 


O. W. Kopp 


In The Elementary School Principalship—A Research Study 


= “Yearbook,” 
cludes with the above title as its 
final chapter, reports the research 
findings of the third survey made 
by the Department of Elementary 
School Principals, NEA, conducted 
by the NEA Research Division. The 
first study was reported in 1928, 
and the second, in 1948. 

In a sense this final chapter of 
the current report represents a bal- 
ance sheet for the elementary- 
school principalship. It identifies 
some of the features of the princi- 
palship which, according to the 
study, are in need of immediate 
improvement. It also points out 
some features which show evidence 
of strength and refinement. Indi- 
vidually and collectively, principals 
must study such a balance sheet. 
Strengths and weaknesses must be 
analyzed and acted on. This is the 
challenge to the elementary-school 
principal. 

The study has clearly indicated 
that supervising principals are giv- 
ing much more time to lay organi- 
zations than formerly. This is an 
activity which must continue to 
grow and strengthen even more. 
Today there is additional major mo- 
tivation for community participa- 
tion. Parents want to know the 
facts; they have read and heard 
many conflicting reports. The prin- 
cipal’s community contacts give 


which con- 


O. W. Kopp is Assistant Executive 
Secretary of the Department 
of Elementary School Principals, 
NEA. Reported from The Elemen- 
tary School Principalship—A Re- 
search Study, yearbook issue of 
the National Elementary Princi- 
pal, XXXVIII (September 1958), 
Chapter XII, 200-19. 








him the opportunity to answer 
questions about the school and its 
program directly and specifically. 

Some years ago lay involvement 
too often resulted in indiscrimin- 
ate programs for parents. Some- 
times the objective seemed to be 
to get the parents into the school 
building regardless of purpose or 
program. This concept of lay par- 
ticipation is completely out of 
order and violates the philosophy 
that parents, teachers, and _princi- 
pals, working together, can _pro- 
duce a better school. The principal, 
who through realistic community 
participation, knows his communi- 
ty and works toward bringing par- 
ents into a planned program, is dis- 
playing genuine leadership. 

A second area of the principal- 
ship needing attention is the mat- 
ter of clerical help. When more 
than 25 percent of all the princi- 
pals reporting in this study agree 
that lack of clerical help is the main 
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impediment to greater direct serv- 
ice to the classroom, the profes- 
sion should take careful note. 
The many principals who are 
handicapped by lack of clerical 
help should analy ze their situations 
and present the facts to the proper 
authorities. It needs to be pointed 
out, however, that freeing the prin- 
cipal is not the objective of cleri- 
cal help. The question is, “Free- 
ing him for what?” The additional 
clerical assistance must make pos- 
sible a richer educational program 
for children. It is on this basic fac- 
tor that the case for clerical help 
must be stated and defended. 


THE TEACHING PRINCIPAL 


The problems of the teaching 
principal need also to be solved. 
The current report shows that 65 
percent of those principals in- 
volved in regular teaching duties 
thought this the greatest impedi- 
ment to fulfilling the responsibili- 
ties of the principalship. In addi- 
tion to being confined to the class- 
room, 78 percent of these teaching 
principals have no secretarial help. 
It appears that the teaching prin- 
cipal is actually a classroom teach- 
er with the additional responsibili- 
ty of personally carrying on all the 
clerical duties of the school. And 
when the principal is confined to 
the classroom and must also spend 
much of his time in clerical duties, 
he is limited in his contacts with 
services such as reading clinics, 
health centers, and_ recreation 
groups. The result is that the chil- 
dren in the school are deprived of 
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the benefits of these community 
agencies. 

Replies to the inquiries for the 
current study show that 15 percent 
of supervising principals and 2 
percent of the teaching principals 
administer two or more schools. At 
the time of the 1928 study the con- 
cern was for a greater number of 
larger administrative units. Now, 
in 1958, the daily opening of a new 
elementary school is a reality. This 
can easily cause a gradual drift into 
a multischool administration pat- 
tern for lack of qualified personnel, 
or for economy. The difference be- 
tween “administering” a school and. 
providing leadership in curricular 
improvement must be kept clearly 
in mind when such multischool as- 
signments are contemplated. 


CERTIFICATION STANDARDS 


Certification standards and the 
question of salaries—two considera- 
tions which cannot be divorced— 
were studied for the current report. 
All states require administrative 
personnel of public elementary 
schools to possess certificates of 
some form. In spite of obvious lim- 
itations, these qualifications do rep- 
resent a floor of minimum require- 
ments for the principalship. It is 
to be remembered that these mini- 
mum state requirements only too 
often represent maximum effort on 
the part of most collegiate institu- 
tions preparing pr incipals. They 
offer the courses demanded by the 
state, no more, no less. 

The formulation of realistic state 
requirements is to be encouraged, 
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especially since more states now 
are setting forth requirements in 
broader rather than specific terms 
of hours of credit and subjects to 
be studied. Formulation of stand- 
ards required for the principalship 
at the local level is yet anothe1 
matter. There the total qualifica- 
tions of a particular candidate can 
be carefully and individually con- 
sidered. Broad training, experience, 
in-service training, and personality 
factors can and should be taken 
into consideration on an individual 
basis. There appears to be no con- 
flict between certification stand- 
ards at the state level and efforts 
for selection at the local communi- 
ty level. Rather, the state standards 
with over-all specifications should 
represent a point of departure, not 
an ultimate goal for the local com- 
munity in its search for a principal. 


THE SALARY QUESTION 


The 1948 Yearbook reported a 
median salary of $3622 for super- 
vising principals. Salaries in 1958, 
of course, are higher, but the in- 
creases have not been as dramatic 
as some would lead us to think. 
Several factors must be considered 
in this salary question. 

The elementary-school principal, 
generally accustomed to a salary of 
a relatively few thousand dollars, 
only too infrequently sets as his ob- 
jective a salary of a five-digit fig- 
ure. College placement bureaus are 
in a position to stress the need for 
better salaries for students who 
have completed rigorous programs 
of preparation for the principalship. 


DIGEST 


And if a principal is unwilling to 
acquire training and experience, or 
if he has not been successful in the 
principalship, much positive finan- 
cial consideration is not warranted. 
Thus, if local communities want 
competent leadership, they must 
pay accordingly. Efforts by var- 
ious state elementary-principal as- 
sociations to secure better salaries 
through legislation have _ their 
value. Genuine gains must be made 
at the local level, too, and associa- 
tion activity helps to stimulate this 
action. 

Many colleges gear their pro- 
grams to minimum state certifica- 
tion standards. Leaders concerned 
with the preparation of the elemen- 
tary-school principalship are aware 
of this situation. The internship 
programs and problem seminars are 
evidence of attempts of colleges and 
universities to improve the prep- 
aration program. Another prom- 
ising trend developed in recent 
years will help to break away from 
the “course” approach in teaching 
elementary-school administration. 
The state association *of elemen- 
tary principals and a college or 
university within the state coop- 


eratively sponsor workshops for 
principals during the summer 
months. Here time is devoted to 


the realistic problems of the prin- 
cipalship. The effect of this trend 
not only is a service to the princi- 
pals but tends to raise the sights of 
the participating college. This co- 
operative approach to in-service 
programs should be expanded. 
Very useful also have been the 
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conferences sponsored by the De- 
partment of Elementary School 
Principals, NEA, to study system- 
atically the selection and prepara- 
tion of the elementary-school 
principal. Reports from all of these 
conferences, although differing in 
detail, reflect common ideas about 
competencies needed, selection pro- 
cedures, preservice and in-service 
preparation, and certification stand- 
ards. These areas tend to fall into 
three clusters of competencies— 
those of personality, background 
and training, and of professional 
activity. The latter stresses “doing” 
and “implementation.” This is the 
point at which the principal utilizes 
the other competencies. The first 
two tend to be of little value if the 
principal is unable to put what he 
knows into action. The proof of ef- 
fectiveness comes as the principal 
works with children, teachers, col- 
leagues, and community. 


EVIDENCES OF GROWTH 


Just as there are areas of princi- 
palship needing concerted effort 
for improvement, so several aspects 
of the elementary-school principal- 
ship indicate a high degree of de- 
velopment and refinement. Marked 
evidences of growth should not be 
denied. Credit must be given to 
the major accomplishments in the 
principalship if for no other reason 
than that awareness of the strengths 
can lead to continued efforts for 
improvement. 

In 1928 the master’s degree, 
strongly recommended as a basic 
standard for the principalship, was 
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reported by only 16 percent of the 
supervising principals. In 1948 it 
was reported by 67 percent. In 
1958, 76 percent of the supervis- 
ing principals reported the mas- 
ter’s degree. Meanwhile, the per- 
cent with doctor’s degrees had also 
risen but not so greatly. Yet when 
82 percent (master’s and higher 
degrees) of the members of a pro- 
fession devote an additional year 
to the study of education prob- 
lems, trends, philosophy, and the 
learning process, this percentage of 
increase must be considered a valid 
and reliable measure of genuine 
progress. 


A CAREER POSITION 


Another significant development 
in the elementary-school principal- 
ship has been its recognition as a 
career position. Its utilization as a 
stepping stone to other levels of 
administration seems to have di- 
minished somewhat. Replying to 
inquiries being made for the cur- 
rent report, 63 percent of all prin- 
cipals said they regarded the prin- 
cipalship as their final occupation- 
al goal. 

It is appropriate now for the in- 
dividual principal, and the associa- 
tions, to evaluate and select the 
areas for further study of the prob- 
lems of the elementary-school prin- 
cipalship with the objective of de- 
veloping an even better elementary- 
school program for children. It is 
to this end that the elementary- 
school principals of the United 
States must dedicate themselves in 
1958 and the years to follow. ©° 





From the Russian Point of View 


The Public School in the Soviet Union 


EprrortaL Starr oF Uchitelskaya Gazeta 
InUSSR 


HE goal of the Soviet public 
school is the broadly educated cit- 
izen, not the narrow specialist. It 
aims at education in the round—to 
provide the student with the cul- 
tural and _ prevocational — back- 
ground with which he can inter- 
pret the past and contribute cre- 
atively to build the present and 
the future. 

There are more than 200,000 
public schools in the Soviet Union 
with 30 million children in attend- 
ance. All children between the ages 
of 7 and 16 are obliged by law to 
attend school. A school will be 
opened wherever there are chil- 
dren—even though there may be 
no more than a half-dozen within 
the school district area. 

Schools are to be found in the 
most remote parts of the Soviet 
Union. In the Far North, beyond 
the Arctic Circle, for example, 
there are some 5000 schools for the 
children of the Evenki, Chukchi, 
Eskimo, and other peoples. Before 
the Socialist Revolution of 1917 
these peoples had no schools at 
all; nor did they have a written 
language. 

There are no national or racial 
restrictions in the Soviet schools. 
Children study in their native 
tongues. Textbooks and visual aids 
are prepared in 59 of the languages 
spoken in the country. 





Uchitelskaya Gazeta is the leading 
publication of Soviet Union’s edu- 
cational workers. Reported from 
USSR, published by the Embassy 
of the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics in the U. S. A. No. 10, 
1-11. 
AAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAALAAAAAAA 

Although schools are supervised 
by local boards of education and 
curriculum is planned by the Min- 
istry of Public Education of each 
of the Soviet Union’s republics, all 
schools are part of the single 
nationwide system and are support- 
ed by government funds. About 13 
percent of the entire national bud- 
get is allocated to education. For 
1957 this came to 78.9 billion 
rubles [approximately $20 billion]. 
Since the end of the Second World 
War new schools have been built 
at an extraordinarily rapid rate. 
From 1946 to 1955, the govern- 
ment built 29,555 schools to ac- 
comodate 5,006,000 children. By 
1960 another four million children 
will be studying in newly built 
schools. 

There are three types of schools. 
The primary school covers grades 
1 through 4; the seven-year school, 
grades 1 through 7; the ten-year 
school, grades 1 through 10. The 
type of school opened in any given 
locality is determined by the num- 
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ber and ages of the children in the 
school district. All schools are co- 
educational. 

In addition to the general 
schools, there are special schools 
for children gifted in music, dance, 
dramatics, and the fine arts, which 
combine general education with 
special training. There are schools 
for physically and mentally handi- 
capped children and what we call 
the sanatorium or forest schools for 
children in delicate health. There 
are also many evening schools for 
those young people who work dur- 
ing the day and who want to com- 
plete their courses for secondary- 
school graduation. 

The curriculum, drawn up by 
the Ministry of Public Education 
of each republic after consultation 


with teachers, parents, leaders in 
industry, agriculture, science, and 
culture, is followed by all the 


schools of the particular republic. 

In the Russian Federation—to use 
the largest republic in the Soviet 
Union as an illustration—the curric- 
the first three years in- 
arithme- 


ulum for 
cludes Russian language, 
tic, drawing, singing, physical cul- 
ture, and introduction to manual 
training. In the 4th grade elemen- 
geography, and his- 
In the middle 


tary biology, 
tory will be added. 
and upper grades the subjects are 
grouped into the humanities—Rus- 
literature, foreign 
the science 
and es- 


sian language, 
language, and history; 
and mathematics courses; 
thetic development—singing, 
ing, and physical culture. Certain 
“required”—as in the 


draw- 


courses are 
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case of mathematics, which is 
studied in every grade. But stu- 
dents may choose optional practi- 
cal courses designed to give them 
the basic elements of certain spe- 
cial knowledge and skills. This may 
be some trade, stenography and 
ty ping, or domestic sciences. 

Every school also offers the 
child a wide range of extracurricu- 
lar activities—such as clubs or cir- 
cles concerned with activities which 
interest him. Children may join 
these clubs or not, as they choose; 
they are not obligatory. The con- 
cern of the teacher is to see that 
children do not overburden them- 
selves with extracurricular activity 
to the detriment of health or stud- 
ies. 

The organization of the school is 
essentially the same for all schools 
in the country. The school year be- 
gins on September | and ends be- 
tween May 20 and June 20, de- 
pending on the grade. All children 
go to school six days a week. A 
lesson is 45 minutes long. 

The school year is divided into 
four quarters. Marks are given for 
each quarter, on which the final 
marks and promotion to the upper 
grades are based. Children who re- 
ceive unsatisfactory marks are 
either left back to take the year's 
work over or are given a summer 
assignment to do. At the end of the 
7th and 10th grades students take 
final examinations. In the other 
grades there are no such examina- 
tions in the schools of the Russian 
Federation and most other repub- 


lics. But in the schools of the 
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Ukraine all students from the fifth 
grade upward take final examina- 
tions. 

Teachers work from lesson plans 
which they prepare for each 
period. These serve as guides for 
the material to be cov ered rather 
than as rigid plans to be strictly 
followed. They will be altered as 
the lesson proceeds, depending on 
the pace at which the children 
move along. The major teaching 
aim is to develop the initiative of 
the child and to lead him on to in- 
dependent thinking and study. The 
teacher directs the student’s work. 
He tries to have him master the 
material presented actively and 
consciously. The aim is to develop 
the personality of the young per- 


son, as well as his thinking and 


creative abilities. 


BONUS TO TEACHERS 


More than 1,800,000 teachers 
are employed in the schools of the 
Soviet Union. All have had peda- 
gogical training, which is continu- 
ally being improved. The teacher’s 
salary scale is equal to that of a 
skilled engineer, with periodic in- 
A teacher with 25 years 
in addition to 


crements. 
of service receives, 
his salary, a bonus amounting to 
40 percent of his salary. There is 
a two-month paid vacation. 
Teaching is a highly respected 
vocation in the Soviet Union. More 
than 122,000 teachers are deputies 
to the national and republican leg- 
islatures and the city, town, and 
village councils. More than 270,000 
teachers have been awarded 
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medals for merited service or con- 
tributions to pedagogical theory 
and practice. 

There can be little doubt that 
Soviet progress in science, tech- 
nology, and the arts owes much 
to the scope and quality of the 
country’s educational system. But 
the pace of this progress makes 
ever greater demands on the school 
for even better trained, more broad- 
ly educated workers and citizens. 
There is consequently a continual 
search for ways and means of im- 
proving curriculum, teaching meth- 
ods, and school organization. This 
search is not confined to special- 
ists in pedagogy. Since the quality 
of the school so profoundly affects 
every area of living, everyone dis- 
cusses school problems—parents, 
teachers, scientists, industrial and 
farm workers. 

Widespread discussion is going 
on now with regard to such educa- 
tional problems as how better to 
prepare school graduates for pro- 
fessions and trades; how better to 
achieve an integration of classroom 
and production work, of general 
and polytechnical education. It is 
too early to predict the results of 
this nationwide consideration of 
current school problems. Proposals 
are legion, and experimentation 
going on now will unquestionably 
bring changes. 

Education cannot be static; it 
must be ever receptive to the new 
thoughts and new approaches that 
new times inevitably bring. That 
is the main guiding principle se 
the Soviet school. 
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Is Your Resignation Written Out? 
Whose Man Is the Superintendent? 


JaMEs M. SPINNING 


In The Nation’s Schools 


= N my weakest moments I have 
daydreamed about how nice it 
would be to operate without a 
board of education breathing down 
my neck. 

Last week in riffling through 
some old calendar pads I found that 
one board member had been in my 
office for from 10 minutes to three 
hours on an average of three days 
out of five for a period of eight 
years. How did I ever get any 
work done? Suppose every board 
member had hung up an equal 
record! 

But my dream of no board 
all was just plain childish. A 
local lay board is of the essence of 
Even if 


it would 


our democratic system. 
it were legal and feasible, 
be just as senseless to set up a 
superintendent as an independent 
operator as for a board to attempt 
to operate without a chief execu- 
tive officer; or, having one to op- 
erate over or around him. As in 
so many areas of life, the way out 
has to be the way through. We 
just must plan on cordial coexist- 
ence. 

But, asks the new and skeptical 
board member (who has just been 
elected on the usual one-plank 
platform of “7 will not be a rubber- 
stamp for the superintendent”), 
“How can a board be sure it isn’t 
being mouse-trapped by the super- 
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intendent?” Passing over the easy 
reply that only mice can be mouse- 
trapped, let me suggest criterions 
by which a board member—and 
others—may assess executive com- 
petence and performance. 

The superintendent should have 
the basic elements of a liberal ed- 
ucation, achieved by him with some 
degree of distinction. But there 
should be more than an aura of 
scholarship about him. He should 
have competence and good experi- 
ence as a teacher. Somehow I be- 
lieve that a man handles things 
better when he knows what he’s 
talking about. A superintendent 
should be able to command the 
respect of his teachers in their 
general fields. Out of his knowl- 
edge of the teaching job and proc- 
ess he should be able to inspire 
and lead his staff, win its support, 
foster its in-service training and 
growth, take pride in it, make him- 
self able to brag like crazy, but 
honestly, about his teachers. 

A good superintendent will care 
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profoundly about people. It is 
with them, and through them, that 
he accomplishes results. Particu- 
larly, he will care about boys and 
girls, be able to see them both for 
what they are and for what they 
may become. While he should see 
them as individuals he should see 
them, too, in relation to their fam- 
ilies, and to the community, nation- 
al and world citizenship. He should 
know their motivations and _ their 
problems. His first approach to 
youngsters—as to everybody else he 
deals with—should be affirmative 
rather than negative. 

The superintendent, like _ his 
board should _ be 
community-minded, sensitive to 
needs and attitudes, able and 


members, 


ready to lead in community enter- 
prises. But, rather than spread 


himself as thin as floor polish on 
nonschool endeavors, he will en- 
courage his staff to participate in 
these projects and to exercise lead- 
ership in them. 


PARAGON OF PATIENCE 


The superintendent will have 
convictions and the courage of 
them. But he will also be a para- 
gon of patience and consideration 
for others. He will work like a 
horse—and he will be available. He 
will get things done with all delib- 
erate speed. He will spend more 
time in improving the school pro- 
gram than in justifying the status 
quo. He will never gripe, except 
to his wife. 

The superintendent should know 
the economic facts of life, under- 
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stand a balance sheet, financial 
as well as educational. He should 
never try to make two and two 
look like three or five—unless he 
can prove it. He should know 
where within his staff, and outside 
of it, to get sound expert judgment 
for his board in the technical as- 
pects of finance, buildings, and 
purchasing. 

This list of qualifications for a 
superintendent is only partial. 
Some of them may be dispensable, 
but the general pattern is not. 

I don’t believe in tenure for a 
superintendent. A statutory term 
of office or contract long enough to 
give him a chance to meet reason- 
able expectations, ves. But in the 
long view the community must 
have the power through its proper 
agents to break an impasse, enable 
the schools to go forward efficient- 
ly and with dignity. Otherwise 
democracy is defeated. The salary 
of the superintendent should be 
high enough to enable him to face 
the risks, make up for the loss of 
tenure he incurred when he signed 
on. He must be prepared to live 
dangerously, not securely. Other- 
wise he is the mouse in the trap. 

I look at the superintendent as 
a sort of prime minister with his 
board of education corresponding 
to the English Parliament. Thus, 
he continues in office only so long 
as he can command (and deserve) 
the confidence of the legislative 
body, and when he can’t he resigns. 
At least that’s what I think. 

Under this concept the superin- 
tendent has the duty as well as the 
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privilege of recommending policy 
to the board and of arguing for it. 
He may win and have his recom- 
mendations accepted, or lose and 
accept the decisions gracefully. 
This theory in no way impairs the 
right and duty of the board to 
initiate its own legislation. In doing 
so it would allow, nay request, the 
superintendent to be heard, and 
then, like Parliament, in its wisdom, 
decide. If the superintendent is 
unable to go along with essential 
board policy, or suffers repeated 
defeat of his own recommendations, 
only one course is left open to 
him—through the door marked 
EAT. 

This won't happen more than 
once in a purple moon if there can 
be sound distinction between policy 
forming and administration. When 
breakdowns occur it is usually 
through failure to observe this fun- 
damental distinction. 


WHEN TO RESIGN 


But let’s look for a moment at 
the problem of personnel. New 
York State law gives the superin- 
tendent the duty and right of 
recommendation and the board the 
duty and right of approval. It isn’t 
as clear what happens when the 
superintende nt’s recommendations 
are rejected. My own answer is 
clear, though. If rejection comes in 
a case that the superintendent re- 
gards as top critical or if he en- 
counters repeated rejection, he 
resigns. 

In times long past I have been 
on the verge of resigning. On the 
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day I took office I wrote out my 
resignation, complete except for 
the date, and then put it in the 
nearest drawer of my desk. Three 
times I had it out on the table. I 
never used it or, note this, threat- 
ened to use it—it would probably 
have been snapped up. But I was 
prepared to use it. 

Each time a matter of personnel 
was at stake. On several of these 
occasions I had to remind a board 
member that while I was eager to 
have suggestions from board mem- 
bers, I had no right to cheat them 
of my honest, independent recom- 
mendation. And, in accordance 
with the prime minister theory, I 
tried to tell him that the board 
members were not really voting for 
a particular candidate but for or 
against my recommendation—and 
me. 


WHOSE MAN IS HE? 


Is the superintendent, then, the 


man? Is he the teachers’ 
man? Is he the pupils’ man? Is 
he the community's man? 
Emphatically, the superintendent 
is the board’s man. But he is not 
truly the board’s man if he is not 
also the community's man, and the 
pupils’ man, and the teachers’ man. 
And in a real sense he must also be 
God’s man. I hope he won't forget 
that many people who differ with 
him are also God’s men. I hope 
he will remember that lovely line 
from Christopher Fry’s play, The 
Lady's Not for Burning. “A halo is 
just one more thing to keep 
clean.” ° 
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We Must Put Our House in Order 
The Decline of Educational Philosophy 


PAauL WoopRING 


In Phi Delta Kappan 


ok T is my thesis that education- 
al philosophy in America has fall- 
en on evil days. The difficulty is 
not so much that we have accept- 
ed false philosophies, or even that 
we have no philosophy at all— 
though that is true of far too many 
educators—but that we have ceased 
to give proper attention to philo- 
sophical problems. 

Because we have neglected these 
problems we make decisions about 
the curriculum on an ad hoc basis 
without proper attention to the 
basic problem of the aims, pur- 
poses, and meaning of education. 
Because we have no clear intellec- 
tual basis for rejecting their de- 
mands, we give in all too easily to 
noisy minorities within each com- 
munity who demand additions to 
the school’s responsibilities without 
first asking whether these are con- 
sistent with the important educa- 
tional aims. Because we have not 
given sufficient attention to philo- 
sophical problems, we are afraid 
to attempt to discriminate between 
the profound and the trivial, or 
even to see that we must. 


RESPONSIVE TO WHOSE WILL? 


It is true that the public schools 
in a free nation must be responsive 
to the will of the people in the 
long run, but because many of our 
teachers and school administrators 
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are innocent of philosophy they 
have confused this to mean that 
they must satisfy each demanding 
citizen in the community. If a few 
noisy citizens demand a marching 
band, they get a marching band 
with a bevy of drum majorettes 
thrown in. If a few parents com- 
plain about high standards, we low- 
er the standards for all the chil- 
dren. We have become afraid to 
say no. 

This is not a proper application 
of the principle of basing our free 
institutions on the public will. The 
public will is not to be determined 
by the whims of the few but rath- 
er, as Walter Lippmann has put 
it, “the public interest may be pre- 
sumed to be what men would 
choose if they saw clearly, thought 
rationally, acted disinterestedly and 
benevolently.” Educational leader- 
ship requires the ability to assist 
the public to see educational prob- 
lems in perspective and to think 
clearly about them, so that their 
decisions may be disinterested and 
benevolent. This is possible only if 
the leader himself has a clear .un- 
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derstanding of the philosophical 
issues underlying educational de- 
cisions. 

In saying that we ought to be 
more sophisticated about educa- 
tional problems, I do not at all 
mean to say that we must agree. In 
our pluralistic culture, full agree- 
ment on philosophical issues is 
neither possible nor necessary. But 
tolerance of diversity does not 
mean that any individual who as- 
pires to leadership can be excused 
from the responsibility for having 
some firm convictions of his own, 
based on evidence, clear thinking, 
and value judgments. 

No one of us has the right to say 
what is the “proper” educational 
philosophy for American teachers; 
all we have a right to do is express 
our own views for their acceptance 
or rejection, using the most force- 
ful arguments at our command. But 
while we cannot say what is the 
best philosophy, we can certainly 
say that some points of view are 
not philosophical at all. A refusal 
to make decisions or to organize 
our ideas in such a way as to re- 
veal internal inconsistencies is not 
a philosophy. Philosophy, says 
Philip Phenix, author of Philosophy 
of Education, “involves the organi- 
zation, interpretation, clarification, 
and criticism of what is already 
within the realm of the known and 
the experienced.” If an individual 
fails to organize, interpret, clarify, 
and criticize his own ideas, he is 
not dealing with problems _philo- 
sophically. 

Our failure to grapple with the 
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philosophical problems of educa- 
tion has made us much less effec- 
tive than we ought to be in deal- 
ing with the critics of the public 
schools, for much of recent criti- 
cism is philosophical in its import. 
In answering the criticisms of 
Bestor, Hutchins, Adler, and Mor- 
timer Smith, it is futile to content 
ourselves with pointing out the 
over-generalizations, the exagger- 
ations, and the occasional misstate- 
ments of fact, for the intelligent 
reading public regards these as but 
minor details, even as legitimate 
literary devices. The important is- 


_sues are philosophical, and so long 


as the literate public believes that 
the critics have a firmer philosophi- 
cal base than that of the educators 
they will continue to lend their sup- 
port to the critics. 

Basically, the literate public is 
not greatly interested in any of the 
conflicts which have been going on 
between professional educators and 
academic groups within the uni- 
versities. But it is very much in- 
terested in the question of what is 
the primary purpose of institution- 
alized education and the question 
of how this purpose may best be 
accomplished. At the present mo- 
ment in history it is prone to agree 
with the critics that the schools 
have tried to do too much, have ac- 
cepted too many of the responsibil- 
ities best retained by the home, and 
that, as a result, they have neglect- 
ed their fundamental responsibility. 

This is a time to ask the right 
questions about education. Educa- 
tors and their critics alike have 
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been too much concerned with the 
question of whether the schools of 
50 vears ago achieved their aca- 
demic aims better then do the 
schools of today. The evidence does 
not support the critics, but neither 
does it support the view of many 
educators that the older schools 
were iniquitous institutions fit only 
for scorn and ridicule. Let us learn 
what we can from the past while 
resolutely facing the future. The 
real and important question is not 
whether the schools of 1900 were 
better or worse than those of today 
but whether the schools of 1958 


are as good as they might be, ought. 


to be, and can become. 


A SOPHISTICATED VIEW 


To fill the philosophical vacuum 
in the schools requires that every 
teacher and every administrator 
take a more sophisticated view of 
the fundamental problems of edu- 
cation. Every teacher must become 
a philosopher. Every teacher should 
have a clear view of what he is 
trying to accomplish and of how 
his aims are related to the basic 
problems of reality, of truth, and of 
value. The secondary teacher 
should understand how his sub- 
ject fits into the scheme of things 
and should understand its limita- 
tions and its relation to other social 
institutions in order not to preempt 
the responsibilities of the home and 
the community. 

The administrator, even more 
than the teacher, should be able to 
interpret the role of the school to 
the community and to work with 


community leaders in redefining 
that role. If he is to do this effec- 
tively he must be at least as well 
oriented philosophically as the 
most intelligent adults in the com- 
munity, for his job is not that of 
“selling” a program but that of par- 
ticipating in intellectual discourse 
at the highest levels. 

How can we best achieve the 
necessary philosophical sophistica- 
tion on the part of the teachers and 
administrators? It can best be ac- 
complished—in my opinion—when 
it becomes a definite part of their 
education. To me it seems best that 
the philosophical problems of edu- 
cation be explored in a separate 
course. Whether such a course in 
educational philosophy — should 
come at the undergraduate or the 
graduate level has been the sub- 
ject for debate and we have little 
clear evidence as to which is more 
effective. 

But if the major course is post- 
poned until the fifth year—which 
means that for many students it 
will not come until after a period 
of teaching—it seems essential that 
the student be at least introduced 
to philosophical problems in_ his 
first professional course. At the 
point where he moves from liberal 
into professional education he 
should begin to ask what education 
is all about. His views about the 
nature of reality, truth, and the 
good life should be challenged. The 
questions will not be answered at 
this point—they will never be fully 
answered—but he should become 
aware of the problems, of the fact 
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that people differ and have a right 
to differ. 

On questionnaires in which grad- 
uates have been asked to rate the 
value of their professional courses, 
educational philosophy often falls 
low on the list. It is my opinion that 
when teachers react unfavorably to 
the value of their courses in educa- 
tional philosophy, such courses 
have been badly taught, often 
by individuals without the proper 
preparation and _ interests. When 
well taught, the philosophy of ed- 
ucation should be related to actual 
experience with children in a learn- 
ing situation. But it will not stem 
directly from such experience. A 
teacher may spend 40 years with 
children and vet never achieve 
anvthing even remotely resembling 
a p! hilosophy. The development of 
a truly philosophic point of view 
requires intellectual activity: read- 
ing, thinking, discussion, and 
critical evaluation—activities most 
likely to be found in a college 
classroom in the company of one’s 
intellectual peers. 

The graduate schools of educa- 
tion have a clear responsibility for 
making sure that each candidate 
for a doc toral degree in education 
has a firm grasp of philosophical 
issues. The fact that the student 
plans to be a school administrator 
or guidance specialist in no way 
reduces this responsibilty. The ad- 
ministrator who cannot deal ef- 
fectively with problems of goals 
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and values is at best a manager 
rather than a true educational lead- 
er, and the guidance specialist who 
has no clear idea of the over-all 
aims of education runs a serious 
risk of guiding in the wrong direc- 
tion. But graduate schools should 
give particular attention to the 
preparation of those who are to 
teach courses in the foundations of 
education in our colleges and uni- 
versities. If these individuals are 
philosophically naive, the whole 
program of teacher education will 
become a shambles. 

The long-range: solution to our 
problems will require that teachers 
on all levels, including the aca- 
demic scholars in our universities, 
take a more knowledgeable and so- 
phisticated view of the philosophic 
issues in education. Classicists, sci- 
entists, and historians, particularly 
those who plan to devote a large 
part of their time to college thacka 
ing, need, the same broad orienta- 
tion in fundamental educational 
issues as do the elementary and sec- 
ondary teachers, and eventually 
this orientation will become a part 
of the preparation of college teach- 
ers. 

When this occurs, the tensions 
between professional educators and 
scholars in other fields will be 
greatly lessened, but this happy 
day seems a long way off because 
of the sad state of confusion in ed- 
ucational philosophy. First, we 
must put our own house in order. ® 


Make your today the pupil of yesterday.—Business Briefs. 
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Schools Are as Good as People Want Them to Be 
Let's Speak the Truth about Our Schools 


Pau E. ELICKER 
In The Bulletin of the National Association of Secondary-School Principals 


Re sound off and to generalize - 


from a few isolated cases about 
our American high school in our 
public press and in the columns of 
our popular magazines is today’s 
fad and fashion. Some of this 
derogatory characterization of our 
public institution is based on fact, 
more on fiction and on personal 
opinion and desire, and still more 
on personal generalizations from a 
few isolated situations in our 
schools. 

To list just a few of the current 
characterizations of the American 
high school, here is a sampling of 
what we hear and see .. . “The 
schools do nothing well,” “The 
Russian program is superior to 
ours,” “The talented are neglected,” 
“Too little science and mathematics 
are offered in the schools,” “We are 
less educated than 50 years ago,” 
“Schools offer a lot of “gobbledy- 
gook’ such as driver education, 
homemaking, vocational training, 
musical folderol, athletic showman- 
ship, etc.” Many of these _ ill- 
supported statements and denunci- 
ations are made of our schools 
by conservatives, radicals,  self- 
proclaimed crusaders, enterprisers 
of the sensational. Many are made 
by persons who are genuinely sin- 
cere and desirous of improving our 
schools. 

Before referring to the evidence 
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about our schools that is “in plain 
sight” let me speak for a moment 
about the administrators or educa- 
tionists, or “sacred cows” as they 
have been characterized, sneering- 
ly, by some present-day critics who 
have the advantage of vocalizing 
through the press, radio, and 
television—agencies that are gener- 
ally sympathetic and cooperative. 
Many of the devoted men and 
women who have made education 
their profession and their means of 
livelihood know only too well the 
weaknesses, the inadequacies, and 
the existence of some superficial 
offerings in their 





schools. 

These weaker portions of our 
educational program for youth are 
receiving and will continue to re- 
ceive their attention. These peo- 
ple in the profession desire and 
seek the constructive criticisms of 
the schools and the cooperation of 
fair-minded and_ understanding 
citizens in their attack on this prob- 
lem which some want to label] “the 
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crisis” in education. My experience 
over many years with many leaders 
in the educational profession leads 
me to this opinion about them. 

We have been told that the aca- 
demically talented are being neg- 
lected. But the truth is that 
work with superior or talented stu- 
dents has been going on in many 
of our schools for some time. In 
addition, programs for the talented 
in our schools—some with grants 
of money—are growing in number 
throughout the countr’. 

Some critics claim that our 
schools are “without scholars.” Yet 
students are meeting increasing 
standards of academic achievement 
and passing more difficult entrance 
examinations to enter highly selec- 
tive colleges. In passing, it should 
be said that an extremely high per- 
centage of all the students elected 
to Phi Beta Kappa in college are 
graduates of this “scholarless” 
American public high school. 

The most misstated statistics 
today are those which attempt to 
point out that too little mathemat- 
ics and science are available in 
our schools. Not only are statistics 
misquoted but authorities are ig- 
nored. For example, in recent years 
reports from the National Science 
Teachers Association of the NEA 
show a steady growth in the num- 
ber of students taking science in 
our secondary schools. There must 
be malicious intent or vindictive 
motive in making false and dishon- 
est statements when prominent 
persons continue to restate the 
same false and inaccurate statistics 
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even after their attention is called 
to the misrepresentations and to 
reliable sources or information on 
the issues that are available to 
them. 

To those critics who declare we 
are less educated than 50 years 
ago, we can give documentary evi- 
dence that we are, in fact, better 
educated as a nation than we were 
40 or 50 years ago. The studies 
which show that we now are better 
educated are on record and avail- 
able. The critics again are not 
speaking the truth. They are ig- 
noring or misinterpreting objective 
evidence. 

Regarding the claims that sys- 
tems of education in certain for- 
eign countries are superior to ours, 
the statements of critics are debat- 
able. Speaking of Russian educa- 
tion, for example, many claim that 
a comparative objective study of 
the two systems of education would 
not be significant at this time large- 
ly because of the incomplete and 
unreliable information about Rus- 
sian education available to us 
today. Preliminary reports, how- 
ever, do not support the claim that 
Russian secondary education, if 
fairly compared, is superior to 
American education. 

Many of our most vocal critics 
of education do not fully under- 
stand the public high school of 
today, or do not make much of an 
effort to understand it and_ its 
present-day function in our society. 
There are those who may under- 
stand it fully, but are unwilling to 
accept it as it is. The many evolv- 
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ing changes in our society are de- 
termining the kinds of schools we 
have today. Schools are growing 
in size and number. Our public 
secondary school now has approx- 
imately 90 percent of our total 
youth-age group in school. In 
1910, we had 14.2 percent, just a 
few more than were headed toward 
higher education at that time. 
Many more of the less academical- 
ly competent attend school today 
than attended the school of 50 
years ago. 

Yes, we are realizing “the great 
American dream” as one writer 
puts it. But, do we want it now 
that we have it? The educators of 
today cannot be held wholly re- 
sponsible for this growth and de- 
velopment of the public secondary 
school. Whatever problems the 
public secondary school presents in 
the eyes of some are the inherit- 
ance of the educators of today. 
They complain very little about the 
problems of education for “all the 
children of all the people” they 
now have on their hands. 


THE GOBBLEDY-GOOK 

Here it is appropriate to refer 
to the charge that there is too much 
“gobbledy-gook” in the school cur- 
riculum—such as driver education, 
homemaking, vocational training of 
many kinds, etc. It is only right 
and proper for our citizens to re- 
examine the present vocational of- 
ferings in our schools and to 
reduce, change, or even eliminate 
them from the curriculum of the 
public secondary school. However, 
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the solutions offered to the schools 
to provide for these students now 
taking these vocational courses 
seem impractical and not in har- 
mony with the emergence of the 
changing social and economic de- 
mands in this modern technological 
and scientific age. 

The critics say: “Why not let 
the home take the responsibility to 
teach girls homemaking? Why 
teach or train boys and girls in 
the necessary skills for jobs in in- 
dustry and business? Should not,” 
they say, “business and industry 
train their typists and secretaries, 
their machinists, and auto repair- 
men? Why train youth to drive 
cars safely and in a manner which 


gives a high degree of safety 
to others? Why should not the 


parents take this responsibility?” 

[ suppose this would have been 
the pattern if parents had been 
willing to assume this responsibility. 
But they were unwilling to do so. 
Many states now have legislation 
for, or give financial support to, 
training for youth in our 
schools. And speaking specifically 
of driver education, here is one 
kind of “gobbledy-gook” in 
schools on which we have ample 
evidence that a greater degree of 
safety on our highways has been 
achieved. Here is a kind of edu- 
cation that has promoted the gen- 
eral welfare. 

The curriculum offerings — in 
today’s secondary school have 
found their way there through the 
expressed desire of our citizens to 
meet the growing needs of the 


driver 


our 
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youth in today’s world. It is pos- 
sible that the program may be in 
need of a thorough overhauling 
and reevaluation. That our citi- 
zens can determine. 

Many taxpaying citizens, with no 
actual professional experience in 
the secondary school but with an 
abiding interest and faith in this 
great American institution, do not 
want to see the American public 
high school “flayed” in the public 
press and characterized as a “carni- 
val” and a school that “does noth- 
ing well.” It is not the truth. 
I am determined to speak up for 
it, even though I realize its many 
weaknesses and the urgent need 
for improvement. For, with all its 
faults and weaknesses, I am con- 
vinced that America has the great- 
est educational system in the 
world. It has produced eminent 
men and women in all walks of life, 
even leaders in science that, as a 
group, lead the world in great 
achievement. As an example, 14 
of the 15 leading scientists who 
developed our first successful Van- 
guard are graduates of this Amer- 
ican public secondary school. 

Our public schools are as good as 
the people want them to be. They 
need improvement in many places 
and few are so good that they can- 
not be made even better. But, 
let’s speak the truth about them so 
that they may prosper on fact and 
not falter on fancy. 

Our educators have no tested 
pattern of education from any other 
country to guide them in giving 
the American people what they 
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believe they want for their 
children—the best education for 
“all the children of all the people.” 
Our public secondary school should 
meet all the essential needs of all 
our youth—the scholar, the scientist, 
the professional, the homemaker, 
the mechanic, and the artisan. If 
our schools can provide such an 
educational program, the lives of 
all our people will be enriched and 
we shall more nearly live the happy 
and productive life in our American 
way of life. 

Our educators need _ intelligent 
support and encouragement and 
helpful cooperation in assuming 
the responsibility to which they 
are devoting their lives. They will 
not solve their perplexing prob- 
lems to the satisfaction of the 
parents and school youth through 
“brickbats” and unfair and unwar- 
ranted criticism of their heavy 
tasks. 

I have no sure-fire prescription 
for all the educational ills of today, 
but I can estimate what will be 
most helpful to our educational 
leaders. They need more qualified 
teachers, more buildings and more 
classrooms, more teaching equip- 
ment, more financial support, bet- 
ter salaries for the competent 
teachers, more public understand- 
ing of the critical issues ‘involved, 
an increased respect in the com- 
munity for the members of the 
teaching profession, and, above all, 
more personal encouragement for 
attempting to provide an effective 
program of education for all the 
youth under their care. ° 
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Angler’s Guide in Fishing for the Talented 
Measurement and Prediction-- 
Tests of Academic Ability 
Henry CHAUNCEY 


In The Identification and Education of the Academically Talented 
Student in the American Secondary School 


Tein are many kinds of tests 
with many purposes and uses. Here 
I shall discuss the kinds of tests 
which have proven most practical 
and effective for widespread use 
in identification of academic talent. 
Such tests, whether labeled “intel- 
ligence,” “aptitude,” or “ability,” 
consist usually of two chief com- 
ponents generally called “verbal” 
or “linguistic,” on the one hand, 
and “quantitative” or “mathemat- 
ical,” on the other. These two 
components do not measure all of 
the dimensions of academic talent, 
but what they do measure seems 
clearly and consistently related to 
academic achievement. 

Such tests, of course, have their 
limitations. We have no particu- 
lar evidence that they measure po- 
tential creativity, original thinking, 
inventiveness. They certainly will 
not single out for us the individual 
who will discover new intellectual 
territory, as distinct from the other 
individuals who will settle and 
cultivate that territory. In short, 
we cannot feed results of a 
secondary-school standardized test- 
ing program into an electronic 
computer and expect a guaranteed 
roster of future Einsteins, Pasteurs, 
and other outstanding individuals 
to emerge. No matter how re- 
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fined our techniques become, it is 
safe to say, with William James, 
that “individual . . . biographies 
will never be written in advance.” 

What tests can do for us, if we 
use them knowledgeably, is to help 
to identify a larger number of stu- 
dents who are in the score ranges 
from which creative scientists, en- 
gineers, philosophers, historians, 
economists, psychologists, jurists, 
educators are most likely to emerge. 
Thus, if we are fishing for sizeable 
intellectual talent, standardized 
testing will not single out the 
species or net the catch for us. But 
it will tell us which pools are likely 
to contain the “big ones.” 

The assertions I have made are 
based on literally hundreds of care- 
fully conducted studies which have 
produced convincing evidence of a 
substantial relationship between 
test scores and such criterions of 
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intellectual achievement as_high- 
school marks, college marks, col- 
lege graduation, graduate degrees, 
and occupational “levels.” 

The specific amount of relation- 
ship has, of course, varied accord- 
ing to specific tests, criterions, 
populations, time, place, and other 
experimental characteristics. We 
can not say categorically that a 
certain amount of statistical rela- 
tionship is universally true and can 
be applied accurately to every sit- 
uation. On the contrary, good 
practice requires local research in 
order to derive the maximum bene- 
fit from testing for any given pur- 
pose, such as admission to X 
college or prediction of success in 
first-year algebra at Z high school. 

Even in less specific settings, 
however, the general tendencies 
are clear enough so that predictions 
can be safely and helpfully ex- 
pressed in terms of probabilities or 
expectancies. Thus, the Commis- 
sion on Human Resources and Ad- 
vanced Academic Training was 
able to give us in its 1954 report 
(America’s Resources of Special- 
ized Talent; A Current Appraisal 
and a Look Ahead) educational ex- 
pectancies for 14-year-olds at var- 
ious test-score levels. These repre- 
sented not a single “college, city, 
year, graduating class, or other lim- 
ited sample,” but were “estimates 
for the U.S. as a whole in the mid- 
dle of the twentieth century.” 

Thus, 14-year-oids with a test 
score equivalent to 80 on the Army 
General Classification Test scale, 
somewhat below the national aver- 
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age, have about 60 chances out of 
100 of entering high school and 
23 chances out of 100 of gradu- 
ating, about five chances out of 100 
of entering college and one chance 
(or less) out of 100 of graduating. 
For 14-year-olds with a test score 
of 100 (“average” in respect to the 
total population of 14-year-olds), 
the expectancies are higher: 85 
chances out of 100 of entering high 
school, 60 chances of graduating, 
18 of entering college, and 8 of 
graduating. For a higher score 
(AGCT=120), the respective 
chances would rise to 98 out of 
100 for entering high school, 90 
for graduating, 37 for entering col- 
lege, and 25 for graduating. 


TEST AT WHAT AGE? 


It is clear that scores from tests 
given at age 14 can predict, with 
some degree of effectiveness, edu- 
cational level likely to be attained. 
Other studies have demonstrated 
that scores on tests given at age 14 
correlate very highly with scores on 
similar tests given four years later. 
Furthermore, the earlier test scores 
predict success in college about as 
well as those obtained during the 
senior year in high school. Now, 
I want to reiterate that this doesn’t 
mean, by any manner, that you can 
say just exactly how well each stu- 
dent is going to do in college at 
the time he is 14 years of age. 
There are individual differences 
here. Some do better and some 
do worse. What I am saying is 
that you can predict how well an 
individual will do in college just 
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about as accurately at age 14 

at age 18. This is, to most people, 
a rather surprising fact. 

How effective are tests in the 
prediction of college success? Sup- 
pose one-fifth of the students in a 
certain college make an honor rec- 
ord and at the other extreme one- 
fifth are dropped for academic 
failure. Obviously, we would like 
to know in advance which students 
are which. Suppose, then, we give 
all students a typical test of scho- 
lastic aptitude before they enter 
college, and suppose we choose two 
groups of students on the basis of 
test scores—the 20 percent with the 
best scores and the 20 percent with 
the worst scores. How many of 
the students ary according to, the 
test, are the top 20 percent will do 
honor work, and how many will 
fail? Similarly, how many in the 
bottom fifth on the test will fail, 
and how many do distinguished 
work? 

Although the results of specific 
studies vary, we can say with con- 
fidence what is usually 
Typically, of the students in the 
top 20 percent on the test, about 
45 percent will do honors work; an 
additional 52 percent will do satis- 
factory work; and only about 3 
percent will fail. In other words, 
for every failing student you will 
have 15 honor students plus 17 
adequate students. Now let’s look 
at the students in the bottom 20 
percent on the test. Of these, only 
about 3 percent will do honors 
work; 52 percent more will pass; 
45 percent will fail. For every 


found. 
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honor student, 15 failures. The 
scores in the middle ranges, I find, 
do not give such a clear-cut result, 
but, as actuarial forecasts go, they, 
too, are reasonably good. 


JUNIOR-HIGH TESTING 


It seems, then, that the junior- 
high-school years are an especially 
timely period for administering a 
standardized testing program. Pre- 
diction at this point is practical and 
appropriate in terms of (@) psy- 
chological development of individ- 
uals and (b) the organization of 
our educational system: 

(a) The growth of intellectual 
abilities, as reflected by standard- 
ized test scores, has stabilized by 
this age-period to the extent that 
an eighth-grade test is likely to be 
nearly as effective as a_twelfth- 
grade test in predicting—let us say 
—college freshman marks. 

(b) Our educational system gen- 
erally requires of pupils differen- 
tial curriculum choices at the end 
of the eighth (or sometimes ninth) 
grade. Decisions made at this point 
are in close interaction with long- 
range educational and occupation- 
al choices. These decisions tend to 


close some doors or hold them 
School administrators also 


open. 
must often make particularly signi- 
ficant decisions around this period 
about the “ability grouping” of pu- 
pils in such subjects as English and 
mathematics. 

Although the junior-high-school 
years offer both an excellent oppor- 
tunity and a pressing need to mar- 
shal efforts at identification of in- 
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tellectual ability, I do not mean to 
imply that such efforts should be 
confined to those grades. On the 
contrary, identification should be a 
continuous process. The formal 
program directed at such critical 
choice-points as eighth and twelfth 
grades should, ideally, build on pre- 
vious activities and lead into fu- 
ture ones. 

In closing, I would like to refer 
to an investigation made _ several 
years ago of men in Who's Who 
and American Men of Science who 
took the Scholastic Aptitude Test 
of the College Entrance Examina- 
tion Board at the time they were 
applving for admission to college. 
Some 281 individuals who had 
taken this test were found and 
their scores were looked up. The 
individuals had achieved promin- 
ence in a variety of fields: govern- 
ment, writing, education, business, 
law, banking, engineering, the sci- 
ences, and other vocations. 

By relating the scores of these 
men to known score distributions 
of those who had taken the test, 
it was found that a person with a 
score on the Scholastic Aptitude 
Text equivalent to 120-130 on the 
Army General Classification Test 
had 2.5 times as great a chance of 
being in Who’s Who or American 
Men of Science as a person in the 
score range of 110-120. A person 
with a score equivalent to between 
130-140 had 4 times as great a 


chance as a person scoring between 
110-120; a person with a score be- 
tween 140-150 had 7 times as great 
a chance; a person with a score of 
over 150 had 14 times as great a 
chance. 

These results seem to me to in- 
dicate that whatever is _ being 
measured by the tests is important 
not only in predicting the educa- 
tional achievement of these indi- 
viduals, but also their success in 
the various fields they had chosen 
for their life’s work. Also these re- 


sults are quite encouraging, parti- 


cularly in view of the fact that the 
Scholastic Aptitude Test in the 
early days contained only verbal 
questions: There was no quantita- 
tive material included, and, particu- 
larly in the case of scientists, the 
mathematical section would have 
been the better predictor of future 
success. 

This, then, is the general pic- 
ture of testing and its effectiveness 
at the present time. To me, the re- 
sults mean that tests are by no 
means infallible but that they pro- 
vide a highly serviceable degree of 
accuracy. Properly understood and 
properly used, tests offer a potent 
aid in the selection, guidance, or 
placement of students, and_ thev 

can be used with confidence at the 
eighth-grade level without fear that 
the results at that point are ephem- 
eral or of only passing signifi- 
cance. e 


ata each pupil with a spark of genius, there are 10 


vance. 
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Education of Administrators Now Puts 


Greater Emphasis on People 
Danie. E. GriFFITHS 
In New York State Education 


ji great national educational 
administration organizations — the 
American Association of School 
Administrators, the National Coun- 
cil of Chief State School Officers, 
and the Division of Rural Service 
—have been concerning themselves 
with the state of American educa- 
tional leadership. During the years 
after World War II several explor- 
atory conferences were held in var- 
ious sections of the country. The 
outcome of these conferences was 
reflected in the decision of the 
Kellogg Foundation to support a 
nation-wide project for improving 
educational administration. To ac- 
complish this purpose, it has made 
grants to eight universities situated 
in all parts of the country. 

As a result of the work of groups 
working in these educational insti- 
tutions, steps now are under way to 
revise programs so as to incorpor- 
ate the major findings from the dis- 
ciplines into a new content of edu- 
cation for administration. Adminis- 
tration now is being thought of dif- 
ferently than it was in the past. 
Administration is now thought of 
as the direction of living in the so- 
cial organization which is the school 
system. 

With this orientation, it can be 
seen that what is taught to educa- 
tional administrators should be a 
synthesis of the knowledge we 
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have concerning the behavior of 
human beings. Let us try to illus- 
trate this point. One of the major 
areas of administration is that of 
organization. Organization is the 
structuring of the social system in 
which people live and work. Ad- 
ministration is the direction of liv- 
ing in this social structure. While 
we have had many ideas about or- 
ganization, the research of such 
people as Elton Mayo, Roethlisber- 
ger, Likert, and Worthy have laid 
the groundwork for a new concept 
of organization. The basis for the 
new concept is simply this: “It is 
possible to structure an organiza- 
tion so as to predetermine, in some 
degree, the nature of its human re- 
lations.” This concept indicates 
some of the areas of knowledge in 
which the administrator of the fu- 
ture must be competent. 

A new area of considerable con- 
cern to administration is one from 
social psychology called the study 
of perception. Certain questions 
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are raised such as: How does the 
administrator perceive his role in 
the school and the community? 
How does the teacher perceive her 
role? How does the administrator 
perceive the teacher? Are the per- 
ceptions in conflict? Through 
knowledge of perception gained 
through his studies the adminis- 
trator can develop spectacles 
through which he can see the ad- 
ministrative situation in which he 
is working. 

But there are other topics also 
crucial to the preparation of ad- 
ministrators which will help him 
toward successful educational lead- 
ership. The administrator needs to 
understand a great deal about mo- 
tivation, communication, power 
structure, authority, group dyna- 


mics, decision-making, and leader- 


ship. 


OVER-ALL CHANGES 


While these are topics somewhat 
new to the education of adminis- 
trators, and will constitute the 
basis for preparation in the field of 
administration, there are certain 
other over-all changes which are 
slowly but surely taking place in 
the preparation of educational ad- 
ministrators. The first of these is 
that the administrator will be, in 
his training, basically concerned 
with theory rather than being ex- 
clusively concerned with practice. 
To this end, an attempt is being 
made to develop a theoretical basis 
for teaching and practice of admin- 
istration. By theoretical is not 
meant something which is opinion, 
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ethereal, or ephemeral. The attempt 
is rather to develop an over-all 
theory which will encompass the 
practice of administration. The 
theory sought will be more practi- 
cal than the practices now taught. 
To be specific, what is being at- 
tempted by many is to derive a 
theoretical background against 
which the administrator can find 
answers to his many problems. As 
an illustration of this we might 
think of what is commonly called 
morale, or morale problems. 

Such a morale problem is one in 
which members of the school staff 
are discontented with their work 
situation. If we establish a way of 
thinking about morale such as has 
been the method of the past, in 
terms of practices or specifics—such 
as, if teachers receive more money, 
their morale will be higher—we will 
never get anywhere with the prob- 
lem. If, on the other hand, we con- 
sider morale as the atmosphere in 
which individuals work and as the 
screen through which the people in 
organization perceive their prob- 
lems, then we will start to make 
progress in this area. It is this kind 
of analysis which is now permeat- 
ing programs of educational admin- 
istration. 

I think it would be safe to wager 
that if educational administrators 
were to return to their universities 
20 vears' or 25 years hence, they 
would not recognize the programs 
of preparation. While the content 
of administration is definitely 
changing, even more _ obvious 
changes are taking place in the 
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area of methods of teaching admin- 
istration. Larger and larger num- 
bers of courses are now being 
taught by the case method. In the 
classroom ‘students are given the 
opportunity to develop for them- 
selves both a method of solving 
problems and the experience of de- 
fending their solutions. 

Another innovation in adminis- 
trator training is the internship. 
Through this method the embrvo 
administrator experience 
under the guidance of a success- 
ful educational administrator, usu- 
ally with salary and in conjunc- 
tion with his work at a university. 
He gets his “baptism of blood” so 
to speak without anyone being 
hurt in the process. 

Another area which is 
the training of administrators is 
that of preparation in the basic 
skills of administration. Many of 
these skills are those of speaking, 
listening, business management, 
leading groups in discussion, ana- 


gains 


new to 


lyzing the community, in develop- 
ing in-service programs, formulat- 
ing salary schedules, and the like. 
In other words, those things which 
are at the skill level will be taught 
as skills, not merely as textbook 
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readings. This is a change which 
has been needed for a long while 
and is just now coming into effect. 
A new technique called the “simu- 
lated situation” is now being de- 
veloped and may well be the 
greatest step forward in adminis- 
trator education that has yet been 
devised. 

In summary—when we speak of 
the changes in educational admin- 
istration—we may say that the em- 
phasis of preparation is moving 
away from bonds, buildings, and 
busses, and is moving toward the 
true content of administration, 
which is people. The administrator 
is thought of as the person who di- 
rects and controls the living in the 
social that is the 
school. This person must be highly 
skilled in all of the knowledges 
which focus on the behavior of hu- 


organization 


man beings. In order that he exer- 
cise the skills and knowledges that 
he has, he needs to develop a set 
of values which will enable him to 
in a democratic society. 
Education administration in the 
future will call for skill far beyond 
that which is now required, and 
there will be men ready to meet 
the challenge. e 


function 


cease to think of themselves 


as merely training centers which are preparing individuals 
for future life. They should recognize their role in educa- 
tion as a process by which society renews and perpetuates 
itself as a society. If this process is to be effective today, 
the schools must be part of the community. In turn, the 
community must be part of the school. Each renews and 
invigorates the other.—Charles S. Johnson. 
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Progress Is Being Made 


Extension and Improvement 
of School Education 


Prepro T. Orato 
In Unesco Background Document No. 106 


7 HE task which Unesco faces in 
its work of extending and improv- 
ing school education in the world 
of today, may be grasped, in part, 
when a study is made of the num- 
bers of children which make up 
what is known as the “School Age 
Group.” There are, in the world, 
some 550 million children between 
the ages of 5 and 19. Of these 30 
out of every 100 attend primary 
of every 100 are 
in secondary or post-secondary 
and 63 out of every 100 
(or nearly 3) are 
not in school or have never been 


school, 7 out 
schools, 
2 out of every 


to’ any school at all. 

Out of 100 children 
79 (or 4 in 5) are in the primary 
grades where more than half 
them do not go beyond the second 
grade, 18 are in the secondary 
schools and 3 are in a college or 
university. And to make matters 
still worse, many children are under 
teachers whose education amounts 
to just a little more than that of 
the pupils, that is, the equivalent 
of less than the secondary level. 

A large number of the children 
in this world come from homes 
with illiterate or semiliterate par- 
ents where the application of what 
is taught in school, meager as it is, 
is often nullified because the par- 
ents are unable or unwilling to co- 


in school, 
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operate. Thus, at school the pupils 
are taught to brush their teeth after 
meals and before going to bed and 
to open the windows at night. But 
at home they are not provided with 
toothbrushes or their parents re- 
quire that the windows be closed 
to keep bad air in and the ghosts 
out. 

In many cases, too, the schools 
themselves are without facilities for 
the practice of health habits and 
citizenship duties. The teachers 
may handle six or eight grades, or 
may be required to ‘teach two or 
three groups of pupils during the 
day. The result is an overcrowded 
curriculum and an emphasis on 
verbal teaching. This often leads 
to waste and absenteeism which, 
in turn, accounts for the fact that 
a great percentage of the pupils 
who have learned to read and 
write become illiterate a short time 
after leaving school for lack of 
practice. 

Such facts indicate the magni- 
tude of the problems to be faced. 
The many and diverse needs can 
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be listed under two main heads: 
the extension of educational facili- 
ties and the improvement of the 
school curriculum—the first to ac- 
commodate as many _ school-age 
children as possible and to keep 
them in school long enough to ac- 
quire permanent education, and 
the second to improve their living 
standards through relating the con- 
tent of education to the problems 
that confront them in their homes 
and community. A corresponding 
problem is how to obtain the 
money with which to provide more 
buildings, textbooks, and teaching 
equipment, and to pay the teach- 
ers’ salaries. 

To meet the needs and problems 
of education the world over, Unes- 
co has devised a variety of ap- 
proaches, the main purpose of 
which is to help people—especially 
in the less developed countries—to 
help themselves in discovering their 
educational needs, in planning to 
meet them, and in seeing the school 
as an indispensable instrument of 
modern living. Development of 
educational information and _in- 
sight has been promoted by mak- 
ing available to needy countries the 
experience of more advanced com- 
munities. This has been done 
through exchange of publications, 
by conferences, seminars, and 
workshops, and by sending experts 
to less developed countries and 
fellows to institutions abroad where 
they could get better training than 
was available at home. 

Among the many educational 
projects that have been developed 
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during the last decade only a few 
can be mentioned here. First of 
all, there was the project called 
Extension and Improvement of Ed- 
ucation, more popularly known as 
free and compulsory education, the 
purpose of which was: first, to 
raise the school-leaving age and to 
lower the entrance age in an effort 
to increase the amount of education 
available for everybody; second, to 
equalize and universalize educa- 
tional opportunities; third, to im- 
prove the quality of the curriculum 
and the methods of teaching; and 
fourth, to help solve the problem 
of teacher shortage and to improve 
the training of teachers. This proj- 
ect was undertaken through edu- 
cational conferences in different 
regions of the world where there 
was the greatest need for it. 

As a result of the exchange of 
ideas and information on the ex- 
tension and improvement of educa- 
tional facilities, the need for more 
and better schools, curriculums, 
textbooks and teaching materials, 
and better trained __ teachers 
emerged. Unesco endeavored to 
meet this by hiring and sending 
experts to countries that requested 
them and who were willing to meet 
a part—approximately half—of the 
expenses involved. 

Along with the improvement in 
general education, teacher-training 
curriculums are being revised to 
give future teachers more compe- 
tence not only in teaching subject 
matter, but in undertaking duties 
that are of extracurricular nature, 
and in relating the school subjects 
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to such activities. A recent venture 
along this line is the joint Thailand- 
Unesco teacher-training project in 
Ubol, a rural province near Bang- 
kok. Here trainees are given prac- 
tice in village work. Through 
workshop meetings, principles of 
community education are discussed, 
demonstrations are held to tie up 
subject matter and community ac- 
tivities and teaching materials pre- 
pared from resources that are 
available in the community. 

One of Unesco’s latest develop- 
ments is the study of educational 
reform as a whole, the aim being 
to help countries to look at their 
systems of education as a whole 
instead of trying to improve any 
one aspect of it at a given time. 
In September, 1958, a seminar on 
school reform was held in India at- 
tended by delegates from some 23 
countries. They studied the way in 
which educational systems have 
been reformed in a number of 
countries outside the region, to see 
how their own systems could be 
similarly improved. Such reform 
must necessarily be long-range in 
scope and quality , 

The numerous techniques that 
have been exchanged or developed 
as a result of Unesco’s various proj- 
ects are now being applied on a 
mass basis in Latin America where 
a major project in free and compul- 
education, curriculum devel- 
opment, and _ teacher _ training, 
including the preparation of in- 
structors for training colleges, has 
just’ been started. This project 
represents the first great effort in 


sory 
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teacher-training intended to devel- 
op universal primary education in 
a given period of time in a specific 
region of the world. It is expected 
that at the termination of the 
project—that is, in 10 years—the 
Latin American states will have 
formulated and put into operation 
systematic plans for the develop- 
ment of primary education, that 
the necessary revisions of the cur- 
riculum will be satisfactorily de- 
veloped and their socio-economic 
status improved. 

One wishes to speak of progress 
and trends in Unesco’s undertak- 
ings. But all of this is a slow 
process and the results are difficult 
to determine within so short a time 
as the life span of Unesco. There 
are, however, indications showing 


the changes that are being made in 


various aspects of education. For 
example, every year there is slight, 
though significant, increase in edu- 
cational expenditures; there is a 
constant move towards educational 
autonomy; free schooling is con- 
stantly being extended and, in a 
number of countries, the school- 
leaving age is being raised. Half 
of the countries in which informa- 
tion is available have revised their 
primary-school curriculums during 
the last few years and a large num- 
ber are beginning to revise the cur- 
riculums for the secondary level. 
And the problem fo teacher short- 
age has passed the critical state— 
at the primary level. This short- 
age, however, is becoming increas- 
ingly widespread at the secondary 
stage. e 
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When Children Use Bad Language 


Pau L. Hitt 


In The Instructor 


“Vf } 
“YU HY are parents concerned 


about “bad” language? 

Everybody wants to be “nice,” 
and bad language is not “nice.” 
What is probably more important, 
children who use bad language re- 
flect unfavorably on their parents’ 
training. A common reaction is, 
“Tll bet he heard that at home.” 

What is “bad” language? 

Words of themselves are neither 
good nor bad. But some words 
have a social stigma attached to 
them. Certain words that are ap- 
proved, or at least tolerated, in 
some groups are strongly disap- 
It is impor- 
when 


proved of in others. 
tant for the _ teacher, 
attempting to help parents, to con- 
sider whether or not they really 
disapprove of the words that are 
objectionable to her. 

Most words that are disapproved 
pertain to sex, elimination, or are 
considered Words 
in the first two categories should 
not be banned entirely. They are, 
however, used only in conversations 


swear words. 


among members of the family or 
when discussing health with au- 
thorized persons. They are not in 
good taste for normal public dis- 
cussion. 

Why do children use bad lan- 
guage? Some of the reasons in- 
clude: 

1. The ideas they want to ex- 


AAA AAA DDADDDDDDADADAA 
Paul L. Hill is a psychologist in the 
Millburn, New Jersey, Public 
Schools. Reported from The In- 
structor, LXVIII (November 
1958), 8-9. 
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press exceed the vocabulary pro- 
vided by parents; they resort to 
the vocabulary used by their con- 





temporaries. 

2. They like to adventure with 
words just as they like to adventure 
by climbing trees. 

3. They like to appear grown- 
up, and bad language seems to be 
a prerogative of the adult who is 
his “own boss.” 

4. They are imitating someone 
they admire or they are reacting to 
frustration the they have 
heard some adults react. 

How can the teacher help the 
parent? 

You can deal wisely with bad 
Then 
you can say to the parent: “I do 
this when the problem of bad lan- 
guage comes up in school.” 

The following do’s and don't’s 
apply to both school and home: 

1. Don’t show shock. Shocking 
adults with bad language is fun 
and things that are fun and that 
get results are repeated. 

2. Don't use excessive or strong 
It frequently makes 


way 


language in your classroom. 


punishment. 
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The vigor of the 


a child resentful. 
punishment shows the child how 


strongly the adult feels, and how 
effectively bad language can be 
used to get even. 

3. Don’t ever imply that the 
child is bad—only the language is 
bad. If he is convinced that he 
is bad, he feels hopeless, but if only 
language is bad, it can be changed. 

4. Do try to find out which of 
the reasons mentioned, or any 
other, motivates the child. The 
reason reveals the treatment. 

If limited vocabulary is the prob- 
lem, the parent can suggest a better 
word to use, adding, “But of course 
these are words we use only at 
home.” Generally, the correct 
terminology is the better terminol- 
ogy. 

If he is ont for adventure— 
adventure in manipulating human 
reactions—dont make it fun for 
him -by reacting the way he wants. 
A simple “That is not a nice word 
to use” frequently takes all the ad- 
venture out of the situation. But 
children need adventure, so, on the 
positive side, find suitable word 
games and adventure with him. 

If imitation is the problem and 
the corrected, 


model cannot be 


begin developing a personal stand- 
ard of behavior by suggesting that 
even very nice people (like “Uncle 
Joe”). have different ideas about 
words. We don’t use those words. 
Avoid implying that “Uncle Joe” 
is bad—he just has different ideas. 

If the bad language is a reaction 
to frustration, it must be dealt with 
like other emotional reactions, such 
as slamming doors or striking out. 

The first step is to help over- 
come the frustrating situation. Help 
the child develop skills that will 
enable him to do what he wants 
to do, whether it be the toddler 
pulling a wagon which gets stuck 
behind a table leg, or a child build- 
ing a model airplane. 

A second step, extending over a 
longer period of time, is to devel- 
op “frustration —_ tolerance”—the 
point at which constructive effort to 
solve a problem breaks down and 
destructive behavior takes over. A 
child can be taught to continue 
constructive effort in the face of 
difficulties for a longer time by en- 
couraging his effort, by offering 
help with the most difficult parts, 
and by complimenting emotional 
control (rather than commenting 
only when control breaks down). ® 


® Many modern parents—and some teachers—feel that 
youngsters should not be forced or frustrated. We don’t 
know what world they re preparing their kids to live in, but 
it surely can’t be the one we're up against.—From Changing 


Times 
THERE 


is nothing wrong with the younger generation 


that the older generation didn’t outgrow.—From Informa- 


tion. 

















Do You Wait until the Telephone Rings? 
Meeting Specific Pressure Movements 
for Curriculum Change 
PauL M. MitcHuM 
In The High School Principal and Staff Plan for Program Improvement 


( 


="T is becoming increasingly 
difficult for high-school teachers 
and principals to avoid considera- 
tion of curriculum change. If they 
are not stimulated by their own 
awareness of inadequacies in their 
present program to look at the pos- 
sibility of curriculum improvement, 
they will be challenged by popular 
journals, professional conferences, 
graduate-school attendance, and 
various vocational groups to “do 
something for the gifted,” train 
more scientists, encourage more of 
the capable students to prepare for 
college, increase economic under- 
standing, improve performance in 
communication — skills, persuade 
more students to take mathematics, 
or establish a core curriculum. 

These pressures by no means en- 
compass all the demands bearing 
down on secondary-school staffs, 
but are illustrative of forces both 
within and outside the profession 
which tend to question or disturb 
present-day programs. 

Fortunate indeed—in times like 
these—is any school staff which can 
show that it is conducting a con- 
tinuing and comprehensive study 
of its own offerings and that it is 
making desirable changes in light 
of new information and new condi- 
tions. Such a school staff does not 
wait until a local community mem- 
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Paul M. Mitchum is Assistant Su- 
perintendent of Schools, Wilming- 
ton, Delaware. Reported from The 
High School Principal and Staff 
Plan for Program Improvement, a 
booklet in the Secondary School 
Administration Series, edited by 
David V. Austin, and published by 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New 
York City, 1958 ($1.25). Chapter 
7, 66-86. 
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ber telephones the principal to ask 
what the high school is doing for 
the gifted or why more students are 
not taking science. 

The central advantage of a fac- 
ulty’s continuous study of its cur- 
riculum program is the opportuni- 
ty it provides to achieve balance in 
outlook and emphasis. If a faculty 
deals only with pressures as they 
arise, first one aspect of program 
and then another receive dispro- 
portionate attention, to the neglect 
of the program as a whole. For ex- 
ample, consider the one for doing 
more about gifted students. Here 
is a pressure which may be em- 
ployed by a principal to help the 
faculty look at questions pertain- 
ing to a program for all pupils. 
Grouping of the gifted opens the 
possibility of grouping for other 
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pupils. Does the staff consider ex- 
tensive grouping a desirable ar- 
rangement for all pupils? Should 
grouping pertain to all phases of 
a program or to just certain sub- 
ject areas? Acceleration and/or en- 
richment may pose questions also. 
Should the faculty try combina- 
tions of acceleration, enrichment, 
and grouping? 

In seeking answers to such ques- 
tions as these, a principal not only 
will want to help his teachers con- 
sider research findings but will also 
want to call their attention to phil- 
osophical implications relating to 
the research and to his school’s gen- 
eral purposes and objectives. It 
should be considered, for example, 
that it is possible that not all the 
gifted will go on to college and the 
problem here is not just to guide 
highly capable pupils into a de- 
cision for college but to decide 
what kind of education the high 
school should provide for such 
pupils. Is it sufficient to give them 
college preparatory work or a gen- 
eral course, or is there a better ter- 
minal program which ought to be 
provided? 


LOOKING AT A GIFT HORSE 


In spite of seasoned and careful 
curriculum study, as has been sug- 
gested in touching on this one 
problem, a faculty will occasional- 
ly be confronted with sincere, in- 
terested, and willing community 
citizens who want to furnish free 
materials, speakers, courses of 
study, and evaluation for the fav- 
ored cause of a club, association, 
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or foundation. It is sometimes dif- 
ficult for the prospective donor of 
materials and services to under- 
stand a principal’s reluctance to 
accept a generous offer of assist- 
ance, especially if local business- 
men have agreed in advance to fi- 
nance the venture. 

There will be numerous occas- 
ions, of course, when the principal 
and faculty welcome materials and 
services which fit into the school’s 
on-going program and are consis- 
tent with the school’s objectives. 
Actually, school programs have 
been enriched by the production of 
films and other classroom aids by 
industrial firms and other business 
organizations. Films with produc- 
tion costs and techniques far be- 
vond reach of most school systems 
have been made available to 
schools in many cases at no more 
expense than the transportation 
charge. 

The writer recently was _privi- 
leged to sit in a small preview audi- 
ence which was considering the 
purchase for many thousands of 
dollars of a film series which had 
been very successful on television. 
A few school persons were guests 
of a great industrial firm and the 
public relations officials of this firm 
wanted only to know that the film 
series had educational value and 
practical usefulness before they 
asked their company to invest 
money in the series and to furnish 
the films to the schools without 
cost. True, the business firm had 
a selfish purpose, frankly stated, in 
providing the films for school use. 
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This purpose, which was to en- 
courage more students to become 
interested in science as a career 
choice, was not inconsistent with 
school purposes. The principal 
justified in being cautious in re- 
gard to certain tvpes of high pres- 
sure programs offered. But here the 
vast resources of a great business 
concern were made available to im- 
plement the joint educational ob- 
jectives of business and school per- 
sonnel. Such examples of partner- 
ship between school personnel and 
community members are happy 
circumstances of school-community 
cooperation. 


PRESSURES FROM WITHIN 


Not all the pressures to change, 
add to, or take from the curricu- 
lum come from without the schools. 
Like other human activities, school 
teaching has its trends and. its 
movements. Teachers who have 
presided at their chalkboards for 
25 years or more may suspect that 
teaching has its cy cles, too. Be that 
as it may, as a curriculum 
movement is started, some school 
staffs will reject it without critical 
examination. Later, as the move- 
ment becomes a definite trend, 
some school staffs will adopt it 
without critical examination. Neith- 
er procedure is advisable. Changes 
in program or structure should 
make sense in terms of the local 
situation, especially to the people 
involved. And any decided change 
in curriculum structure or content 
should develop from a need which 
is evident and understood by both 


new 
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the school staff and the communi- 
ty. 

Such a proposal as the core cur- 
riculum may be used as an exam- 
ple here. It might be rejected with- 
out a hearing if presented with- 
out sufficient background infor- 
mation and study. And, even if it is 
clear that teachers and parents 
would like to see a curriculum pro- 
gram improved, a comprehensive 
plan like the core curriculum is not 
necessarily the answer. Before any 
such plan is considered, a school 
staff may want to work first on 
improving teaching methods with- 
in an existing framework of class- 
es. When it is clear that the staff 
is ready to move into definite 
in the basic structure of 
classes, it may be advisable to be- 
gin by grouping together subject 
teachers who have the same pupils 
so that they may share a common 
planning or conference period. In 
such a plan it is assumed that the 
pupils remain in the same basic 
block or group throughout the 
school day, or at least in major sub- 
jects. Scheduling together teachers 
who have the same pupils but in 
different subjects may be done on 
a very small scale, w ith a minimum 
of two teachers and one pupil 
group, or it may be extensive, in- 
volving the w hole school. 

When it has been adopted and 
in full use, the core program itself 
has to be flexible and subject to 
change from its original form and 
content or it will become just an- 
other department with its vested 
interests and its traditions. To the 


changes 
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extent that core program develop- 
ments are made available to all and 
all are included in the planning, 
difficulties will be avoided 


many 
or easily solved. Core teachers 
themselves, however, need more 


than just the support and encour- 
agement of other staff members. As 
old patterns of action are discard- 
ed, new patterns have to be de- 
veloped. Resources which to some 
degree provide help in choice of 
content and which to a great ex- 
tent provide help in_ techniques 
must be made available to core 
teachers, through an intensive and 
continuous in-service training plan, 
if the program is to succeed. 


KEEP PARENTS INFORMED 


What has been said about par- 
ticipation of parents and_ other 
community members in curriculum 
studies is doubly true for such 
marked departures from conven- 
tional patterns as the core curri- 
culum. It is quite likely that a core 
program have features and 
characteristics which 
known in the school experience of 
parents and which, therefore, are 
confusing to them, to say the least. 
When pupils are asked what sub- 
jects they are studying and they 
“Core” or that they don’t 
have subjects, any unkind critic 
lurking in the shadows may come 
forth to do battle. 

For that matter, any friend of the 
school has a right to know and 
understand the school’s purposes 
and the school’s program. A friend- 
ly P.T.A. member once said, “Look, 


Ww ill 


were = un- 


reply, 
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I’m for the school and the teachers 
and what we're trying to accom- 
plish, and when I’m here in the 
building I think I understand. My 
trouble is that when one of m 
neighbors criticizes the school’s 
program, I don’t know how to an- 
swer him.” 

This feeling is perhaps shared 
by many friends of schools who 
have not been given sufficient ex- 
perience in group thinking and 
planning to become articulate about 
what they vaguely believe and sup- 
port. Herein lies one of the great- 
est challenges to school staffs: 
provide the school’s friends with 
the information and understandings 
which they need to defend the 
schools against unfair criticism. 
Unless interested parents are in- 
cluded at certain points in the 
planning and evaluating experi- 
ences of a school staff when cur- 
riculum changes are being devel- 
oped, misunderstanding and even 
opposition are likely to be the re- 
sult. 

It may well be asked here: To 
what extent should a principal and 
his staff be influenced by specific 
pressure movements for curriculum 
change? Only insofar as plans fit 
into the unique needs of the par- 
ticular school. Local innovations 
growing out of the teachers’ own 
experiences are far better than the 
copying of imported plans. Com- 
prehensive changes should be 
made carefully and with adequate 
preparation. The wise faculty 
carries on a continuous curriculum 
study. e 











What Is the Current Picture? 





Mathematics and Science Programs 
In NEA Research Bulletin 


‘ae current NEA Research Di- 
vision report reveals that despite 
shortages of teaching facilities, 
about 460,000 high-school gradu- 
ates in 1957 had had at least three 
years of mathematics and that 
about 485,000, at least three years 
of science. 

The study shows that secondary- 
school programs in mathematics 
and science involve significant num- 
bers of all students and graduate 
well-prepared “majors” in these 
fields. But the study also shows 
that school people have no reason 
to be content. There are grievous 
deficiencies in equipment and ap- 
paratus; well-prepared new teach- 
ers are hard to find; and still more 
curriculum development is in order. 

Junior-high schools lead other 
types of secondary-school organiza- 
tion in mathematics enrolments— 
almost 97 percent of all students. 
This impact of heavy seventh-grade 
and: eighth-grade enrolment carries 
over into junior-senior high schools 
and shows most markedly in the 
large schools of this type which 
so enrol more than 7 out of 10 of 
all students. 

Science enrolments lag behind 
mathematics enrolments in the 
junior-high schools. Some 30 per- 
cent fewer junior-high school stu- 
dents take science than take math- 
ematics. 

Large high schools (1000 or 


Reported from NEA Research Bul- 
letin, XXXVI (October 1958), 
67-73. 
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more students) edge out small 
(under 300 students) and medium- 
sized schools (300-999 students) 
of this type with over 57 percent 
enrolled in mathematics courses. 
Differences among the three sizes 
of these schools, however, are 
slight. In science, also, senior-high- 
school size makes only a slight dif- 
ference in the proportions. 

For all secondary schools, 66.2 
percent of the students—some 
6,235,000—were enrolled in math- 
ematics; about 5,575,000, or 59.2 
percent, in science. 

A total of 14.4 percent of the 
1957 high-school graduates had 
completed four or more years of 
mathematics within the four years 
of high school, and 14.2 percent 
had taken four or more years of 
science ,within the same period. 
Probably many had taken four or 
more years of both subjects, but 
the extent of overlap is unknown. 

Looked at in total numbers, con- 
servative estimates would go like 
this: In 1957 over 1% million 
were graduated from all public 
high schools. Of these, about 
175,000 had taken four or more 
years of mathematics and an equal 
group (to some, but an unknown, 
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extent the same group) had taken 
four or more years of science. 
About 460,000 of these graduates 
had at least three years of mathe- 
matics, and about 480,000 of them 
at least three years of science. 

School size is a factor in inten- 
siveness of training in mathematics 
and science. The report's figures 
indicate that the larger high schools 
are offering their students oppor- 
tunities for extra academic miles 
and that students are taking ad- 
vantage of them. And since the 
large school has both the greatest 
number of elective offerings and 
the highest proportion of graduates 
with greatest involvement in math- 
ematics and science courses, it is 
obvious that so-called soft courses 
are not pulling students away from 
the hard subjects! 

The study has gathered some 
interesting facts about the teachers 
of mathematics and _ science— 
specifically about preparation and 
turnover. Here again size of school 
is a factor, the larger schools hav- 
ing the higher level of preparation 
and the lower rate of turnover. In 
preparation, science teachers still 
“outrank” mathematics teachers, 
but not greatly. Principals tend to 
see the science teachers as some- 
what different from the mathemat- 
ics teachers. As a whole, the prin- 
cipals_ stipulate “increased and 
more up-to-date knowledge of the 
field” as the prime need of science 
teachers. But for the mathematics 
teachers they say “greater skill in 
instructional methods.” Principals 
of large schools, however, place 
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“increased and more up-to-date 
knowledge” overwhelmingly _ first 
for mathematics, too. Moreover, 
an even greater proportion feel that 
this is a need on the part of science 
teachers. The “new” in mathemat- 
ics does not seem to be so apparent 
as the “new” in science. 

The current report indicates that 
mathematics and science curricu- 
lum revision is definitely a pre- 
Sputnik phenomenon. Over half 
of all secondary schools have com- 
pleted such projects within the 
past two years—43 percent in math- 
ematics, 37 percent in science, and 
28 percent in both. Many others 
have such programs now in the 
works. Large high schools lead in 
programs completed in both fields 
and the small junior-high schools 
have made the slowest progress. 

Where emphasis has been put 
on only one subject, junior-high 
schools have tended to stress sci- 
ence, while high schools have hit 
hardest at mathematics. Possibly 
this represents a trend in the whole 
secondary-school curriculum: pro- 
viding an earlier start in science and 
stretching the range in mathemat- 
ics. 

Out of the curriculum activities 
have come new courses. The 
small-school trend is to add physics 
and chemistry, and solid geometry 
and trigonometry. Large schools 
list electronics, nuclear physics, col- 
lege chemistry, college algebra, and 
calculus, and_ stress accelerated 
courses for the gifted. And, par- 
ticularly in the case of large schools, 
“courses planned” indicate a great- 
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er awareness of the technical and 
professional needs of today. 

Are the nation’s mathematics 
classrooms and science laboratories 
equipped for a modern program of 
instruction? The answer is, “No, 
not even in terms of basic facili- 
ties.” Generally, large schools are 
more likely to approach the needs 
in equipment. Concern for safety 
also lags. In almost half of the 
schools all chemistry labs lack fume 
hoods and in more than one-third 
safety warnings are conspicuously 
absent. Again, school size is re- 
lated to adequacy of equipment. 
Large schools come closest to meet- 
ing standards; small schools are 
farthest behind. 

The study sought to learn what 
was being spent toward providing 
instruction in science. Secondary 
schools are estimated to have spent 
close to $30 million in their last 
fiscal year for equipment, appara- 
tus, and supplies. On an average, 
small schools spent $650, medium 
schools $1600, and large schools 
$4000. And about 70 percent of 
this was for new equipment. 

What program limitations do the 
principals of these schools see? 
All schools report one or more ser- 
ious limitations in their programs of 
both mathematics and science. In 
mathematics, shortage of models 
and apparatus is mentioned most 
often, with student reactions in- 


volved in the next two items—not 
enough students want to take math- 
ematics courses, and when they do 
they lack ability. Inadequate coun- 
seling and guidance services are 
also mentioned in this context. Lack 
of classroom space is another major 
grievance—so 3 in 10 schools re- 
port. 

On the whole, it may be said 
that public secondary schools are 
doing a far more comprehensive 
job in mathematics and science in- 
struction than current discussions 
have assumed. Percentages of stu- 
dents enrolled in both fields are 
high and percentages of graduates 
with heavy credits in mathematics 
and in science also are high. Two 
questions are pertinent: What are 
the manpower needs? What are 
the college opportunities? 

Curriculum revision and _provi- 
sion of mathematics and new sci- 
ence courses increase. There are 
many evidences that revision means 
modernization. But facilities for 
modern instruction are inadequate. 
Money is needed. And opportunity 
for students is not equal when the 
school size is so closely related to 
scope and adequacy of programs. 

The large comprehensive high 
school is the hero. Its many courses 
do not seduce bright youngsters. 
Rather, more of them are more like- 
ly to take the 
mathematics and science. ° 


“tough subjects,” 


a says it is the lower part of the face, not 
the eyes, that gives away one’s thoughts. Especially when 
one opens the lower part of the face. Phil Mann. 
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Cultivate the Child Not His Gifts 
Acceptance and Performance 


among Elementary-School Children 


Meta F. WIiLuiAMs 


In Educational Research Bulletin 


= T is generally conceded that 
wasteful numbers of intellectually 
gifted children in public elementary 
schools do not perform to capacity 
in academic and social areas. Over 
the years, corrective measures such 
as acceleration, enrichment, and 
segregation have been tried and 
found wanting. Nevertheless, evi- 
dence has been accumulating to 
the effect that curricular changes 
can render the gifted child more 
accepting of, and more acceptable 
to, his classmates. 

Will acceptance, in turn, signi- 
ficantly influence performance? A 
study, summarized here, was. un- 
dertaken by the writer to deter- 
mine the answer to this question. 

As the initial step, three elemen- 
tary schools of suburban Connecti- 
cut furnished a sample of 117 
children whose intelligence quotient 
was 130 or more as derived from 
the California Tests of Mental 
Maturity. These children, deemed 
“gifted” for purposes of the ex- 
periment, were then rated for aca- 
demic performance by other well- 
known tests. Then, to establish 
extent of acceptance, sociometric 
data were gathered by application 
of the Classroom Social Distance 
Scale, which allows each child to 
register on a five-point scale his 
reaction to every other child in the 
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classroom. With certain adjust- 
ments devised by the writer to ac- 
commodate children in kindergar- 
ten and the earlier grades, the 
scale was administered to 888 
children, a total comprising the 117 
gifted children and a _ random 
sample of their classmates. After 
the sociometric results were com- 
pleted, intensive statistical study 
was undertaken to analyze the aca- 
demic and social performance of 
these children. 


STUDY OF THE TWELVE GIFTED 


Numerical analysis of the data 
revealed that more than four out 
of five children high in total ac- 
ceptance were achieving within or 
beyond expectancy, whereas more 
than three out of five children low 
in acceptance were achieving below 
expectancy. As a test of the find- 
ings, case studies then were made 
of 12 children of the gifted sample, 
six of them highly accepted and 
six of them highly rejected. Tech- 
niques utilized, in addition to ap- 
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plication of the scales previously 
mentioned, included the  socio- 
metric interview, the anecdotal rec- 
ord of classroom observations, the 
school-record digest, open-end 
questions, and the Van Pit Series- 
Wishes. These results were then 
subjected to analysis. 

The Van Pit Series-Wishes data 
indicated need fulfillment among 
the intensively studied six gifted 
children highly accepted by class- 
mates and the six gifted children 
rejected by classmates. The low 


acceptees showed greatest fulfill- 
ment in only one category, the need 
for “economic security,” which was 
met by five children of this group. 
The need for “love and affection” 
remained unfulfilled in all of the 


low acceptees; and in five cases 


each, the needs for “freedom from 
fear,” “freedom from _ excessive 
guilt,” and “selfrespect” were not 
met. 

Among high acceptees, the need 
for “selfunderstanding” was ful- 
filled in every case. Of this group, 
five children had their needs for 
“freedom from fear” and “love and 
affection” met. This data _ indi- 
cated, then, a close relationship be- 
tween acceptance and satisfaction 
of needs. 

The case-study findings paral- 
leled and supported those of the 
general investigation and, in addi- 
tion, indicated the effects of the 
school setting and curriculum on 
degree of acceptance and, there- 
fore, on quality of performance. It 
is the conclusion of the writer that, 
if schools make a greater effort to 


fulfill the needs of gifted children 
by strengthening acceptance, in all 
probability the performance of 
such children will thereby be im- 
proved. 


STUDY SUMMARIZED 


Summarizing this study, it may 
be pointed out that there appeared 
to be: (1) no appreciable differ- 
ences in intelligence between high 
and low acceptees; (2) an 
appreciable difference in both test- 
measured and _ school-evaluated 
social performance, favoring the 
high acceptees; (3) evidence of 
greater acceptance extended to the 
group by the high acceptees; (4) 
no difference between high and 
low acceptees with regard to the 
characteristics valued in friends; 
(5) greater permissiveness and 
wider variety of channels for learn- 
ing in the experiences of the high 
acceptees; (6) more consistent sat- 
isfaction with interpersonal rela- 
tionships among the high, and more 
consistent dissatisfaction among the 
low acceptees; (7) considerable 
differences between high and low 
acceptees in the fulfillment of their 
emotional needs, as indicated by 
the Van Pit Series-Wishes. 

Significantly, none of the indi- 
vidually studied gifted children, ac- 
cepted by classmates or not, ap- 
peared concerned with himself as 
a “big brain.” None sought special 
attention on the grounds of unusual 
intellectual capacity. None was 
anxious for more school work or 
for special teachers or for a rari- 
fied climate of any kind. The 
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profuse data of the individual 
studies also indicated that all of 
the examined children, accepted by 
classmates or not, were willing, 
within emotional limitations, to at- 
tempt the work prescribed by the 
school. 


LOOK TO THE CHILD FIRST 


Moreover, all were powerfully 
concerned with themselves as chil- 
dren, not as special children. They 
indicated the normal strong desire 
of children to use their bodies suc- 
cessfully, to build themselves phys- 
ically into greater beauty and 
strength. They all wanted to love 
and be loved. And they wanted, 
above all, to consider themselves 
worthy members of a worthy peer 
group and to communicate this 
desire to their classmates. It seems 
reasonable to conclude; then, that 


those engaged in seeking better op- 
portunities for our gifted children 
might with profit look to the child 
first, and only subsequently to his 
gifts. 

If further investigation can 
demonstrate that the performance 
of gifted children is generally af- 
fected by considerations of group 
acceptance, as seemed true of the 
children in the study reported here, 
then the school must reexamine 
those practices which are inimical 
to acceptance and change them. 
Such change, aimed at cultivating 
the child rather than his particular 
gifts, might well prove less expen- 
sive and more effective than the 
practices now relied on to help in- 
tellectually endowed children at- 
tain performance commensurate 
with their special capacities and 
abilities. e 


The Gifted and Their Parents 


® Gifted children, especially those that are proficient 
readers, can save their parents money. They don’t need an 
allowance for comic books. They can finish one before the 
druggist tells them to put it down.—Maurice Seiter. 


© A parent is a person who believes the words “progeny” 
and “prodigy” are interchangeable——Marcelene Cox in 
Ladies Home Journal. 


e Alfred had arrived at college age, but showed no in- 
clination to pursue his studies or in any way adapt himself 
to his father’s business. When his father complained to a 
friend about the boy, the friend consoled him and sug- 
gested that maybe the youth hadn't found himself yet. 
“Isn't he gifted in any way?” he asked. “Gifted!” replied 
the father. “I should say he is. He hasn’t got a thing that 
wasn't given to him.”—From Arkansas Baptist. 





Do You “Listen for the Whole”? 


The Dangers of Evaluative Labeling 


WILLIAM P. ANGERS 


In The Vocational Guidance Quarterly 


iy the past 25 years, 


describing individuals in terms of 
personality as well as achievement 
has become increasingly important 
community agencies, 
and in employment. W hile this 
“evaluative labeling” has proved 
most helpful in many ways, it has, 
on the other hand, too often con- 
tributed seriously to the continued 
maladjustment of individuals in 
later life. Evaluative labeling, use- 
ful as it may be in reaching quick 
judgments, inherently leads _ to 
error because it confines itself to a 
partial description of only a seg- 
ment of the individual's life- — 

According to Alfred Adler, “I 
is not an easy task to pomp 
a human being . . . We must lis- 
ten always for the whole.” And fail- 
ure to “listen for the whole” is 
where the error creeps in. 

Take, for example, the case of 
a boy who had applied for a col- 
lege scholarship for premedical 
studies. His academic record was 
good—especially in science. This 
boy's high- school principal sup- 
plied the scholarship examining 
board with the highest of scholas- 
tic recommendations. But the prin- 
cipal’s report also stated briefly and 
without explanation that the boy’s 
character was “unreliable.” 

This principal's judgement was 
based on unfulfilled promises the 


in schools, 
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boy had made during his senior 
year. On several occasions the stu- 
dent had promised to buy some 
sheet music and instrument parts 
needed by the school band from 
a store that was near his home. 
Presumably the errand was one 
which could easily be accom- 
plished by him. Although this boy 
promised on different occasions to 
make these purchases, ‘he never 
did. Thus, the principal’s label of 
“unreliable.” 

Had the principal 
the whole,” he would have learned 
that conditions in the boy’s home 
made even his regular attendance 
at school extremely difficult. And 
he spent so much energy in cover- 
ing up his home situation that when 


“listened for 


it came to explaining his failure to 
run the promised errands, he was 
at a loss for words. 

The evaluative labeling of 
liable” cost the boy his scholar- 
ship and it also further confirmed 
his mistaken life-style. Although the 
young man entered and worked his 
way through college, eventually 


“unre- 
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becoming a medical student, he 
carried a deep resentment for the 
principal and this resentment con- 
tinued seriously to affect his re- 
sponses in other situations. Before 
he could begin to change his life- 
style, this boy had to be helped by 
counselors to recognize the label- 
ing for what it was and to be shown 
how he was using it as a‘ crutch. 
True, the evaluative labeling had 
made him all the more determined 
to accomplish his career goal, but 
he also had used it as an alibi to 
confirm an early life-style. 


EARLY LABELING STICKS 


The practice of evaluative label- 
ing begins to affect a person's life 
from the first day he enters school. 
For instance, the primary-grade 
teacher is forced to describe a 
child’s behavior in terms of satis- 
factory or unsatisfactory. Some 
teachers realize the importance of 
understanding why certain chil- 
dren choose to be disturbing in 
class—to merit an _ unsatisfactory 
label. A child evaluated as “a nui- 
sance” in school may be well- 
behaved at home or in other social 
groups, a fact unknown to the 
teacher. And sometimes such a 
label as “nuisance” is picked up by 
the next teacher and then passed 
on and on—despite the fact the 
child may have changed or de- 
spite the fact that the labeling in 
the first place was based on faulty 
and/or incomplete evidence. 

Such a story was brought’ out 
when a veteran was seeking voca- 
tional counseling. He had applied 
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for special training for which he 
was qualified. He had the neces- 
sary educational background, his 
grades were above average, and 
his physical health was good. The 
results of an interview with a psy- 
chologist and the data supplied by 
a series of tests were satisfactory. 
It seemed as though he might be 
recommended for the special train- 
ing. But the evaluative labeling on 
the reports furnished by his high 
school described him as “emotion- 
ally unstable and undependable.” 
Further questioning by the coun- 
selor revealed that the boy had 
been involved in several riotous 
fights during his first two years of 
high school. Witnesses always 
claimed that he had started the 
trouble because he was the first 
to strike with his fists. But what 
they had failed to notice were the 
preceding teasing remarks calcu- 
lated to arouse the boy’s anger. 

At that time he and his familv 
had recently moved into the town. 
It was a town in which new people 
were considered “strangers” and 
“intruders.” The boy was treated 
as an outcast by his classmates. He 
did possess speech idiosyncracies 
and other characteristics different 
from those acceptable in the new 
community. He was also ignorant 
of the local customs and affairs. 
Or, as expressed in Adlerian terms, 
he suffered from social inferiority 
which he keenly felt and gave vent 
to these feelings of inferiority by 
fighting. 

But after the first two years this 
boy had adjusted his life-style to 
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his surroundings and his school- 
mates began to appreciate his good 
qualities. The family, too, was 
eventually received into the social 
community. 

The school authorities, however, 
failed to notice the metamorphosis 
—at least they did not note it on 
his record. Nor had they earlier in- 
vestigated the underlying causes 
for the boy’s pugnacious behavior 
during the first two years. On the 
record he remained for his whole 
high-school career a boy with a 
“hasty disposition” and “emotion- 
ally undependable _ personality.” 
Several years later this evaluative 
labeling was still influencing his 
life detrimentally. He was not given 
the special training in the Armed 
Forces and thus missed an oppor- 
tunity to prepare for a civilian ca- 
reer for which he seemed to be 
well suited. 

Although this case points out the 
importance of looking for the 
cause, it also exemplifies a common 
failing in evaluative labeling. It be- 
hooves everyone who is involved 
with evaluative labeling to think 
carefully about Erwin Wexberg’s 
words: “Individual psychology . 
never attempts to interpret a single 
isolated occurrence; we can inter- 
pret conduct and experience only 
in their contextual relations to the 
total personality.” 

It must certainly be emphasized 


that school authorities are not the 
only ones guilty of superficial eval- 
uative labeling. Community organ- 
izations, former employers given as 
references by job applicants—and 
even each of us—might fall. into 
the trap of passing along outdated 
and often unfair information. And 
on the other side of the fence is 
the employer, school authority, or 
agency which accepts and makes 
decisions on the basis of data se- 
cured from hasty labeling. 

In this day of pressured living, 
rare indeed is the person who looks 
beyond the words of an unfavor- 
able report—who “listens for the 
whole.” And it is an unusual per- 
son who will trust his own impres- 
sion of an applicant and disregard 
the damaging words. 

But the lesson to be learned from 
such situations as have been exam- 
ined here is clear. Since most in- 
stances of evaluative labeling are 
based on a cursory examination of 
only a part of a person’s total per- 
sonality, those of us who are called 
on to evaluate others must be wary 
of committing superficial labeling 
to paper. Whenever personal data 
is requested of us, we should care- 
fully choose the words of our com- 
ments, making certain that our 
opinions are fair and are based on 
sufficient information of as much 
of a person’s total life-style as we 
can possibly ascertain. e 


Jae faults of others are like headlights on an automo- 
bile. They only seem more glaring than our own.—From 


Ozarkian Philosophy. 
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When Is the Best Time to Change? 
The Transition from Manuscript 


to Cursive Writing 


FRANK N. FREEMAN 


In Elementary English 


Jue practice of beginning in- 
struction in handwriting with man- 
uscript and changing to cursive 
before the end of the primary 
period has become almost universal 
in the schools of the United States. 
The exact time of making the 
transition, however, still varies and 
no uniform practice exists. It is 


desirable, therefore, to find out 
what the trend on this matter is, 
and whether the factors can be 
discovered which indicate what is 
the best time to make the change. 

The variation in practice on this 


point, as well as a cursory examina- 
tion of the reasons assigned for 
changing at one time or another, 
indicate the question is a complex 
one. However, it is important to 
review all of the relevant facts 
and considerations and to make the 
best judgment we can on the best 
time for making the change. 

In order to supplement previous 
knowledge on this matter, and to 
gather fresh data, the writer recent- 
ly sent a questionnaire to 1294 
school systems in all the states of 
the Union. This questionnaire was 
sent to cities of 10,000 population 
and over, with no selection except 
by size. The number of replies re- 
turned was 861, or 66 percent, 
which gives a sufficient basis for 
conclusions concerning current 
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practice. The main purpose of the 
questionnaire was twofold: first, to 
ascertain at what time the change 
is most commonly made; and 
second, to discover, so far as pos- 
sible, the reasons for the choice. 

From the replies it was learned 
that current practice is almost uni- 
versally in favor of making the 
change in either Grade 2 or Grade 
3, but that the trend is strongly 
in favor of Grade 3. We found 
that the change is made in Grade 
2 or below in 355 cities and in 
Grade 3 or above in 570 cities. It 
will help us in coming to a decision 
on the relative merits of these two 
times if we can find out why this 
diversity exists. This was the sec- 
ond purpose of the study. 

Among the questions asked was 
whether the choice of the grade in 
which the change is made is based 
on opinions of authorities. This 
question is interpreted: somewhat 
broadly to include general authori- 
ties and research, committees of 
teachers, the directives of the 
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system, etc. In summary, on the 
references to “opinions of authori- 
ties,” those who cite tradition and 
practice, teacher committees, etc., 
are evenly divided between Grade 
2 and Grade 3, while those who 
cite general authorities and_re- 
search, or area policy and surveys, 
prefer Grade 3 by two or three to 
one. Among those who cite hand- 
writing systems as their authority, 
the adherents of one system prefer 
Grade 2, while the adherents of 
other systems prefer Grade 3. In 
general, the view of the majority 
who base their choice on the 
opinions of authorities favors the 
change in Grade 3. 

The opinions of authorities do 
give us a greater preponderance in 
favor of Grade 3, but still there is 
considerable diversity among them. 
There is room for doubt as to which 
authorities are right. If we have 
to choose among authorities with- 
out going behind them we would 
probably side with the greater 
number, but this is not an entirely 
satisfactory basis of choice. It is 
desirable to go beyond a census 
of votes and probe into the reasons 
underlying them. This was done in 
another section of our inquiry with 
very interesting replies. 


THEORETICAL CONSIDERATIONS 


These responses on theoretical 
considerations also favored Grade 3 
as a time to change from manu- 
script to cursive. In 372 cases, 
the votes are in favor of Grade 3, 
while less than half as many, or 
174, favor Grade 2. And these 
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opinions are based on observations 
of children, and so should be care- 
fully weighed and given a great 
deal of credence. 

Let us now endeavor to interpret 
these latter findings. It is reason- 
able to conclude that the difference 
in practice and opinion on the ques- 
tion of when the change from man- 
uscript to cursive should be made 
is due partly to two underlying 
facts. The first is that some fac- 
tors actually favor the change in 
Grade 2 and others the change in 
Grade 3, so that those who believe 
the change should be made in 
either grade can cite good substan- 
tial For 
example, in favor of Grade 2 there 
were cited, in various forms, such 
considerations as “the heavy cur- 
riculum load in Grade 3,” “the ad- 
vantage of having the change made 
by the teacher who teaches manu- 
script,” “the prevention of children 
making the change on their own,” 
and the “prevention of the manu- 
script habit becoming too fixed.” 
To these may be added the eager- 
ness of some children and parents 
to write in cursive. 

On the other hand, there were 
cited certain, even more important, 
factors which seem to favor Grade 
3, such as the “desirability of 
mastering manuscript before mak- 
ing the change,” “the attainment of 
sufficient maturity and muscular co- 


reasons for their view. 


ordination before tackling cursive,” 


“the advantage of retaining manu- 


script as a ready instrument of writ- 
ten expression through Grade 3,” 
“the postponement of the change 
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until the majority seem ready,” the 
“making of the change when it is 
easier,” and the “postponement of 
the date to avoid interference with 
the development of reading.” A 
large majority of the respondents 
think that these factors favor the 


change in Grade 3 
READINESS FOR CHANGE 


On one point the opinion seems 
evenly divided; this is the time at 
which readiness to change may be 
recognized. It may be that this 
even division is due partly to the 
fact that some children are actual- 
lv ready before others. This is 
the second of the underlying factors 
mentioned above. The significance 
of this factor is that any method 


that is used should be flexible 


enough to permit some children to 


begin to change earlier than 
others, or for some to postpone the 
change after the majority have 
started it. 

A few hints may be given as to 
may judge whether a 


S ready to ch: inge from man- 


how we 
child i: 
uscript to cursive. First, he should 
have a fairly good mastery of man- 
uscript before changing to the more 
complex form of writing, as indi- 
cated by a good recognition of the 
forms of the letters and a satisfac- 
tory control of the movements of 
writing them. This will warrant us 
to expect that he will be able to 
form a clear idea of the form of 
the letters and the words in cursive 
form, and that he will be able to 
acquire the continuous and more 


complex movements involved in 
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forming the letters and connected 
strokes of cursive. These, along 
with the child’s desire to change 
and ability to apply himself, will 
indicate that he is ready. 

This survey of practice and opin- 
ion on the question of the best time 
to change from manuscript to cur- 
sive leads to the following findings 
and conclusions. 

1. The prevailing practice in the 
cities of the U.S. of 10,000 and 
above is to make the change in 
Grade 3. The number in which 
the change is made in Grade 3, of 
those who reported, is 570 as 
against 355 which make it in Grade 


9 


2. There is considerable varia- 
tion in practice among the states, 
which may be attributed largely to 
a difference in practice among the 
systems used. 

3. The citation of authorities 
for the time of making the change 
indicates a good deal of diversity, 
though the majority favor the 
change in Grade 3. 

4. The theoretical 
tions cited as reasons for making 
the one or the other 
grade strongly favor Grade 3 by 
a vote of 372 against 174. 

5. Pending more objective sci- 
which would 


considera- 


change in 


entific investigation, 
be difficult, the weight of evidence 
seems to be in favor of changing 
from manuscript to cursive in 
Grade 3. 

6. Any program should prob- 
ably be flexible enough to allow for 


- some individual variation in making 


the change. e 





They Need a Wide Variety 


Planning Science Experiences for Children 


Mary SHECKLES 


In Building Children’s Science Concepts 


a children in school there 
are many types of experience, such 
as reading, creative writing, crea- 
tive art work, viewing pictures, 
listening to recordings, listening to 
one’s peers or to authorities in a 
given area of study. All of these 
types of experience, especially 
when combined, contribute to the 
growth of children’s concepts. But 
here we shall speak of experiences 
in the area of science and 
phasize observation and manipula- 
tion or experimentation. 

In planning science experiences, 
you may design them to achieve 
different purposes. You may, for 
example, plan certain of these to 
influence a specific response. Per- 
haps you find from observing and 
listening to your children during a 
thunderstorm that several have 
misconceptions about lightning 
and thunder. You may begin by 
helping your children to recall some 
of their experiences with static 
electricity. These might include 
rubbing a cat’s back in the dark 
and seeing sparks, and receiving 
a shock when taking off wool, 
nylon, or dacron clothing. Read- 
ing and discussion may then be 
needed to help the children to see 
the relation between the sparks 
seen and the crackling heard when 
taking off a nylon or dacron sweat- 
er and the lightning seen and the 
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thunder heard during an electrical 
storm. After the cause of light- 
ning and thunder is pretty well un- 
derstood, the group may wish to 
discuss safe places to be during a 
thunderstorm. They may also want 
to learn how buildings of different 
kinds are protected from light- 
ning. 

A study of thunder, lightning, 
and other forms of static electrici- 
ty should help your boys and girls 
to add new concepts to their pres- 
ent concepts of time, space, change, 
and energy. It should also help 
them to reorganize some of their 
existing concepts in these areas. All 
will not take the same things from 
this study. But for some members 
of the group there should be 
changes in behavior. 

Science experiences also may be 
planned to help children work out 
a solution to one of their own prob- 
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lems. For example, you may have 
a first-grade group who wish to 
have a room flag which they can 
put up each morning. Learning 
to use a single pulley would help. 
Or suppose you have an older 
group of boys who are having 
trouble with their baseball dia- 
mond. They are assigned to the 
lower level of the playground and 
the water which flowed from the 
upper level during .a recent rain 
has cut a miniature valley through 
their ball field. Their problem is 
to stop such erosion. This practi- 
cal problem gives you an oppor- 
tunity to help the group learn what 
causes erosion and how it can be 
checked. Their observations may 
help them to see a relationship 
between erosion and soil that has 
no plant cover. They may also ex- 
periment to find possible ways of 
checking or preventing erosion. 
This study of erosion and its correc- 
tion will contribute much to chil- 
dren’s concepts of the interrelation- 
ships between the physical forces 
of wind and water and soil and 
between all of these and people. 

Such experiences mentioned here 
are only a few of the many possi- 
bilities for using science in work- 
ing through vital problems of liv- 
ing. But suppose problems do not 
arise which call for experiences in 
an area of science you would like 
your children to explore. What 
then? 

One of your responsibilities as 
a teacher is to open up new areas 
for children to explore. You will 
want to plan science experiences 
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which will allow individuals or 
groups of children to learn new and 
interesting things about the world 
they live in. As one example, there 
is the great area of environment. 
Learning here may begin when the 
children, not satisfied with observ- 
ing an animal in its natural habitat, 
wish to keep it at school or at 
home. A child needs to learn to ask 
himself such questions as: “Can I 


provide a place indoors where there 
will be the correct amount of light, 
heat, food, and water?” “Can I se- 
cure a cage that will protect it 


from its enemies and prevent its 
escape?” “Can I provide it with 
enough space for exercise?” “Will 
I take the responsibility of caring 
for the animal’s needs?” When 
these questions can be answered 
satisfactorily, it is time to consider 
what changes might be caused by 
the removal of this animal from its 
environment. When thinking about 
what the removal of living things 
does to the environment, children 
need to become conscious that dif- 
ferent procedures need to be fol- 
lowed when any: kind of living 
thing is plentiful and when it is 
scarce. 

And this, when well planned, 
may lead into the broader prob- 
lems of environment. Much ques- 
tioning, discussing, reading, and 
exploring of the environment will 
be needed if vou are to help your 
children understand the signifi- 
cance for them of the feeling ex- 
pressed by the statement, “I am 
the caretaker of my environment.” 

Children need a wide variety of 
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experiences. If they are to be re- 
sourceful, they must have an 
opportunity to explore many differ- 
ent kinds of materials and phe- 
nomenons. Some of this explora- 
tion may follow suggestions made 
by the children themselves. You 
will wish to encourage individual 
initiative whenever it is practical. 
DIFFERENT INTERESTS 

Are you concerned because your 
children are not all interested in 
the same experiences? Try not to 
be. Suppose all of the children par- 
ticipated in the same experience. 
They would not all take the same 
things from it. What each individ- 
ual takes from a given experience 
is determined by 
Three of these factors are previous 
experiences, present needs, and 
current interests. This means that 
not all children need the same ex- 
periences at the same time. On the 
other hand, do not hesitate to pro- 
vide some experiences for an en- 
tire class. It is likely that each will 
profit in his own way from experi- 
ences that are well planned and 
carried out. 

Teachers often ask, “How do I 
know when and in what detail to 
answer a child’s question?” There 
is no absolute answer to this ques- 
tion. Knowing the background of 
your children and the 
available are two things that will 
help you to know when to answer 
a child’s question. But the amount 
of detail to give in an answer is 
hard to determine. Some teachers 
have found it helpful to give a lit- 


many factors. 
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tle information and then pause. If 
the children follow this and can 
offer some ideas toward further 
exploration of the question, then 
there may be continued discussion. 
If the children are satisfied, they 
may do nothing to gain further in- 
formation at that time. They may 
return to the topic at a later time, 
however, and be ready to carry the 
discussion much further. 

Teachers often ask, “How can I 
tell whether I have planned a good 
science program for my boys and 
girls?” One check which seems use- 
ful is to ask the question, “Have I 


planned experiences which will 
help children to broaden their con- 
cepts of space, time, change, adap- 


variety, interrelationships, 
and energy?” Another and possibly 
more valuable check is the contin- 
uous evaluation of growth in desir- 
able behavior of your group and of 
its individual members. You cer- 
tainly will wish to ask yourself, 
“Do the children search for expla- 
nations of natural events?” That is, 
are they not only curious but in- 
terested in finding explanations of 
the things they observe? But be- 
havior growth may also be checked 
in the answers to such questions as: 
Do the children show an aware- 
ness of the needs of living things 
both in their planning and in their 
care of living things in the class- 
room? Do they show growth in 
such practical matters as in 
labeling the source of their infor- 
mation? Do they repeat experi- 
ments to check whether or not they 
get the same results each time? ® 
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=* With Education in Washington+== 


THE EpucaTIon Dicest WASHINGTON BUREAU 


The 86th Congress.—The Demo- 
crats have strong majorities in botn 
houses of Congress and hopes are 
higher than in many years tnat the 
time has come for a sweeping fed- 
eral bill for school support, for 
construction, and possibly for 
teachers’ salaries as well. 

Realistically, these hopes are be- 
ing tempered because of a variety 
of obstacles, chief of which is the 
Administration’s economy drive 
and quest for as nearly balanced a 
budget as possible. Best guesses in 
Washington were that President 
Eisenhower's education program 
would call for some kind of fed- 
eral loans for school construction 
rather than the grants to the states 


which have been proposed and de- 
feated in a variety of forms by sev- 
eral Congresses during the past 


decade. 

This anticipated conflict is over- 
shadowed by the fact that the 
Democratic majority is short of the 
two-thirds required to override a 
Presidential veto. As usual, the 
vote on a federal-aid proposal need 
not follow party lines; southern 
members may line up with Repub- 
lican conservatives while northern 
Democrats should find support 
among liberal Republicans. 

The legislative outlook will be- 
come clearer this month after the 
President presents his message on 
the State of the Union and unveils 
his budget. 

Two items of unfinished business 
are expected to receive attention 
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in Congress. One concerns the 
scholarships dropped out of the 
1958 National Defense Education 
Act. They'll be revived but debate 
will hinge on the method of award. 
Education leaders generally prefer 
to make all able students eligible, 
regardless of need. Economy- 
minded conservatives will call for 
scholarships to be restricted to 
needy students who have ability. 
A possible compromise may see 
scholarships for all high-ability stu- 
dents with a token award to some 
and more generous stipends for 
those found needy. 

The other item concerns the loy- 
alty provisions written into the Na- 
tional Defense Education Act. Thev 
call for the affirmation of loyalty 
to the United States. In the words 
of Sen. Karl Mundt (R-N. Dak.), 
eligible participants “shall be good 
Americans and not be people in- 
volved in Communist or any other 
subversive organizations.” This well 
intentioned oath is causing a snag 
in the administration of some parts 
of the program, especially the 
teaching of foreign languages. 

Potential teachers of rare lan- 
guages are oftentimes citizens of a 
country other than the U. S. and 
are not necessarily ready to become 
naturalized. The present oath 
makes such teachers ineligible and 
Congressional action appears to be 
necessary to provide relief. As the 
law now stands, some good Ameri- 
cans can’t benefit from the teach- 
ing of competent foreigners. 
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Federal Schools?—More heat and 
little light will come with the start 
of the spring term in several school 
districts which face federal court 
orders to integrate their schools. As 
additional schools close to forestall 
desegregation, pressure will mount 
for Congress to step into the dead- 
lock. Talk is on the increase for a 
plan to establish, on a temporary 
basis, federally run and financed 
schools. 

It hardly needs saying that any 
federal action will be highly con- 
troversial, no matter whether the 
proposal calls for improvised class- 
rooms on military installations, or 
whether it means the cutting off of 
federal funds in schools which are 
closed. 

After four decades of a federally 
supported program of vocational 
education, many citizens have for- 
gotten that the Congress has ex- 
panded and extended this special- 
ized program of federal aid. A de- 
cision to cut off these and other 
federal funds, based on failure to 
use them because the schools are 
closed, would dramatically high- 
light long-standing federal partici- 
pation, would bring charges of fed- 
eral control, and would involve the 
legislative and executive branches 
of government in a critical situation 
which even now is jeopardizing the 
entire concept of free, public edu- 
cation. 


Parents Participate.—Great inter- 
est in public schools and the wel- 
fare of education was demonstrated 
by an estimated 26 million Ameri- 


cans during American Education 
Week. Sponsors of the 38th annual 
observance reported unusually high 
interest. 

Sponsors are the NEA, the U. S. 
Office of Education, American Le- 
gion, and the National Congress 
of Parents and Teachers. They suf- 
fered some bad moments when 
there was a slight delay in the 
President’s customary proclamation 
of Education Week, preceded by 
rumors that there would be no 
proclamation at all because an en- 
dorsement of public schools would 
be interpreted as a slap at closed 
schools in the South. The rumor 
turned to naught and the President 
urged citizens to take still greater 
interest in education. 


Bevis Committee.—A_ recurring, 
plausible story in Washington is to 
the effect that there is an organi- 
zation or committee for everything. 
In addition, there is a would-be 
joke that organizations proliferate 
but that none ever die. 

Last month the Bevis Committee 
died. Its official name the 
President’s Committee on Scien- 
tists and Engineers. It was born in 
April, 1956, to take an inventory of 
obstacles in developing top scien- 
tists and engineers; to overcome 
these obstacles, especially through 
voluntary support from nonfederal 
groups; to publicize the problems; 
to stimulate remedial action; and 
constructive infor- 


was 


to disseminate 

mation. 
Popularly the committee was 

named after its chairman, Howard 
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L. Bevis, president emeritus of 
Ohio State University. Now that it 
has gone out of business, there is 
controversy whether it should have 
been continued or not. This re- 
flects a division of opinion whether 
the committee was supposed to 
solve the problems or merely to il- 
luminate the way toward a solu- 
tion. 

The American Chemical Society 
did some digging, suggested that 
death had been premature, listed 
these committee undertakings: 

One task force dealt with tech- 
nicians and promoted accreditation 
of two-year and three-year techni- 
cal schools. It worked with the 
American Society for Engineering 
Education to study technicians; 
helped the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion to report on technical institutes, 
students, and graduates; it laid the 
groundwork for matching of tech- 
nical curriculums with employers’ 
needs of technicians. 

A second task force emphasized 
action by local community leaders 
who could increase interest in sci- 
ence and technical education on the 
part of school boards. It also sought 
long-range improvements in teach- 
ing of science and mathematics in 
elementary and secondary schools. 
By scheduling more than 30 re- 
gional conferences, the committee 
sought improved career counseling 
and statistics on labor supply and 
demand for scientists and engi- 
neers. 

One member of the committee 
charges that the end came too 
soon: “Clashes of personalities, 
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budgets, goals, and philosophies of 
science and education, as well as 
growth and too much success have 
brought death to the committee.” 

The American Chemical Society 
points out that the committee never 
had an independent existence and 
that its budget came from funds 
of the National Science Foundation 
“not immediately needed _ else- 
where.” 

Consensus was that the job had 


been done well. Disagreement 


came over the question of whether 
the job had been completed. 


Junior High, What Next?—Right 
now, the crest of the child popu- 
lation wave is moving through jun- 
ior-high schools in those communi- 
ties which have them. 

After looking over a study bv the 
U.S. Office of Education and many 
other pieces of relevant literature, 
the NEA Research Division finds 
that “the junior-high school has 
never been fully accepted, either 
in theory or in practice.” 

This finding reflects the uncer- 
tain purpose of a school which was 
born of overcrowded elementary 
schools half a century ago. There 
were economic reasons for the es- 
tablishment of a school which re- 
lieved the pressure on high schools 
by teaching the ninth grade, and 
unloaded the elementary schools 
by taking over the seventh and 
eighth grades. 

The focus now is on the junior 
high because it is undergoing great 
strains in a period of overcrowd- 
ing, mounting costs, and dissatis- 
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faction with individual schools that 
do poor work. 


Footnote to the News.—Rela- 
tionships between newspapers and 
schools came in for exploration at 
the November meeting of the 
Washington Chapter of the Educa- 
tional Press Association. Speaker 
was Ben Gilbert, city editor of the 
Washington Post and_ Times- 
Herald. 

Not surprisingly, Mr. Gilbert 
noted that school people were eager 
to get favorable stories into print 
but were less cooperative when it 
came to bad news. One example 
of this caused the audience—primar- 
ily editors of education magazines 
—to sit up. 

Mr. Gilbert mentioned several 
unfavorable comments he had 
heard about newspapers which re- 
ported the arrest of some New 
York City call girls, with special 
focus on one of ‘them because she 
was a teacher. 

“Newsworthy,” was the verdict 
of the veteran newsman, “and 
therefore worth printing.” Then he 
added: “Heaven help the teaching 
profession (and this country) if it 
is not news when a teacher is ar- 
rested for being a call girl.” 


District Reorganization.—There 
is a continuing trend toward con- 
solidation and reorganization of 
rural school districts, as determin- 
ed in a new study being compiled 
by the Rural Department of NEA. 

There has been a decline in 
school districts which are “empty 


shells,” tax units which have no 
students or which send them by 
bus to neighboring school districts. 
Where there had been almost 9000 
in 1955 there now are only 7000. 

In some places the full impact 
of this type of reorganization is 
just beginning, for there still are 
22.000 one-teacher schools, com- 
pared to 31,000 in 1955. 

The importance of the inter- 
mediate unit in school administra- 
tion is now receiving publicity. 

The name may be a bit novel, 
but “intermediate unit” faithfully 
describes the school agency which 
is a half-way point between the 
state department of education and 
the oftentimes inadequate small 
single school. 

The intermediate unit is the 
coming thing because it is just 
large enough to warrant library 
services, audio-visual tools, and su- 
pervisors who are specialists. Some, 
but not all, intermediate units are 
counties but the size and number 
of counties shows great variation 
among the states so that the inter- 
mediate unit varies in its relation- 
ship to counties: some are less than 
half a county; others embrace two 
counties or more. 


Names Make News.—Luther 
Evans, former Librarian of Con- 
gress, last month completed a six- 
vear term as director general of 
the United Nations Educational, 
Scientific, and Cultural Organiza- 
tion. He was succeeded by Vittori- 
no Veronese of Italy, who defeated 
him by a vote of 55 to 20. ° 
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CHANGES IN SUPERINTENDENCIES: 

Savannah, Ga.: William A. Early, 
superintendent since 1952, has re- 
signed. 

Davenport, Ia.: Harold J. Wil- 
liams has announced his retirement, 
effective in June. 

Grand Forks, N. D.: Erich Selke, 
professor emeritus of education at 
the University of North Dakota, 
has been named acting superin- 
tendent until a successor is. ap- 
pointed for the late Elroy H. 
Schroeder. 

Nashua, N. H.: Edmund M. 
Keefe, formerly high-school princi- 
pal at Nashua, is now superinten- 
dent. 

Ashtabula, Ohio: Fritz Jacobs, 
formerly of Utica, Ohio, has suc- 
ceeded E. I. Gephart, resigned. 

Manchester, N. H.: Augusta M. 
Nichols has retired. 


COLLEGE PRESIDENTS: 

Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, Cambridge: Julius A. Strat- 
ton has been named successor to 
James R. Killian, Jr., who remains 
with the institution in an executive 
position. Dr. Stratton has been act- 
ing president for a year while Dr. 
Killian has been on leave as Spe- 
cial Assistant for Science and Tech- 
nology to President Eisenhower. 

University of Tampa, Fla.: David 
M. Delco has been inaugurated as 
president, succeeding Ellwood C. 
Nance, resigned. 

University of Nevada, Reno: 
Charles J. Armstrong, formerly 
president of Pacific University, 
Forest Grove, Ore., has been ap- 
pointed president. 

Golden Gate College, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif.: Russell T. Sharpe, 
formerly president of Monticello 
College, Alton, Ill., is now presi- 
dent. 


TEACHER- TRAINING INSTITUTIONS: 
Texas A. and M. College, Col- 
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lege Station: Paul Hensarling, for- 
merly superintendent at Aldine, 
Tex., has been named head of the 
administrative and _ supervisory 
program, department of education 
and psychology. 

Otterbein College, Westerville, 
Ohio: Fred C. Slager, has been ap- 
pointed chairman of the education 
department. 

Stanford University, Palo Alto, 
Calif.: H. T. James, formerly with 
the. Midwest Administration Cen- 
ter, Chicago, is now associate pro- 
fessor of education. 

Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York, N. Y.: New 
faculty member appointments in- 
clude: Mozell C. Hill, Gordon C. 
Lee, David G. Scanlon, and Flori- 
de Moore, named professors of edu- 
cation; Walter E. Singlinger, nam- 
ed associate professor of education; 
and James L. Kuethe, Robert B. 
Simpson, Franklin E. Moak, and 
Hally B. Poindexter, named assist- 
ant professors of education. 


OTHER CHANGES AND 
APPOINTMENTS: 

Charles F. Ritch, Jr., formerly 
with the Connecticut State Depart- 
ment of Education, is now commis- 
sioner of education for New Hamp- 
shire. 

Lyle W. Ashby, formerly assist- 
ant executive secretary for educa- 
tional services, NEA, has been 
named to the newly-created office 
of deputy executive secretary of 
the NEA. 

Chester M. Alter, chancellor of 
the University of Denver, Colo., 
has been elected president of the 
Association of Urban Universities. 

George W. Jones, formerly of 
Alabama State College, Montgom- 
ery, has been chosen as the first 
full-time executive secretary of the 
Alabama State Teachers Associa- 
tion in this 75-year-old organiza- 
tion. 
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Donald A. Harrington, formerly 
of the University of Florida, 
Gainesville, has been appointed to 
the newly-created post of special- 
ist in speech and hearing in the U. 
S. Office of Education. Also in the 
U. S. Office of Education, Ralph 
C. M. Flynt, director of the legis- 
lative services branch, has been ap- 
pointed assistant commissioner of 
education. 


New Mathematics 

Tue Carnegie Corporation of New 
York, in announcing grants of al- 
most $3 million in November, re- 
vealed that the largest grant was 
to the University of Illinois for the 
development of new programs of 
mathematics for elementary and 
secondary schools. 

The $590,000 grant will be used 
to continue the high-school proj- 
ect, under way for several years, 
and to start the elementary-school 
project. The new project, under the 
direction of David A. Page, will 
entail a thorough re-examination 
of the teaching methods and con- 
tent of math courses for the first 
through eighth grades. 

The high-school project, which 
has developed experimental courses 
for the ninth through the twelfth 
grades, is under the direction of 
Max Beberman. The new grant 
will permit the committee to make 
further refinements in the courses 
and to provide special courses in 
new method for professors of 
mathematics in teachers colleges. 


Curriculum Proposals 
A Detroit citizens’ advisory com- 
mittee, which has been studying 


the city’s school needs for 18 
months, has recommended that in- 
creased attention be given to read- 
ing, writing, and mathematics in 
Detroit schools. 

The citizens’ group also urged 
more emphasis on science and for- 
eign languages. The report, in ad- 
dition, suggested that high-school 
sessions be at least six hours a day 
and that more homework be re- 
quired. 

Other proposals included an im- 
proved plan for studying the econ- 
omy of the nation. The committee 
recommended that a semester of 
study in contemporary affairs be 
required in high school, in addi- 
tion to the regularly required units 
in world history, American history, 
civics, and economics. 

The committee recommended 
steps be taken to insure early iden- 
tification of talented students and, 
the report said, these talented stu- 
dents should be given advanced 
work that would be continuous and 
enriching as they passed from grade 
to grade. 

The curriculum proposals were 
part of a voluminous report on all 
aspects of the Detroit school sys- 
tem. 

The committee of 270 citizens 
was headed by George Romney, 
president of American Motors Cor- 
poration. 


College Enrolments 

ALTHOUGH college enrolment fig- 
ures climbed to an all-time high of 
3,258,500 last fall, there was a 
drop of 13 percent in the numbe1 
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of freshmen enrolled in engineer- 
ing courses, according to figures 
recently released by the U. S. Of- 
fice of Education. 

The total enrolment figure, 
which is expected to reach 3,500,- 
000 before the school year is over, 
compares to 3,068,417 enrolled last 
fall. 

The number of engineering 
freshmen is estimated, on the basis 
of the Office of Education’s survey, 
at 68,000, compared with 79,000 
last fall. 

One possible reason for the drop 
in freshmen engineering  enrol- 
ments, according to Henry W. 
Armsby, the Office of Education’s 
specialist in engineering education, 
could be that enrolments are up in 
like proportions in physics and 
mathematics. In that event the slide 
in engineering registration would 
not be significant because both 
physicists and engineers need the 
same basic education. 


Industry-Education Meet 
REPRESENTATIVES of industry and 
education met in Duluth, Minn., in 
November to develop an action 
program that industry and educa- 
tion could carry forward to im- 
prove the state’s total education 
program. . 

This industry-education — three- 
day conference, said to be the first 
state-wide meeting of its kind, was 
attended by more than 150 educa- 
tors, company presidents, scien- 
tists, researchers, and professional] 
societies’ representatives. 

The conference was restricted to 
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discussion of problems in science, 
mathematics, and engineering edu- 
cation at all levels. Future confer- 
ences will be devoted to other 
areas. 

The conference evolved into a 
permanent organization named the 
Industry-Education Board, which 
will operate through the Minne- 
sota Academy of Science. 

One of the projects already set 
up by the organization is a clear- 
ing house and information center 
for science and mathematics _li- 
brary materials, information on 
state and local teaching resources, 
instructional materials, career in- 
formation and counseling, surplus 
industrial equipment for laboratory 
teaching, information on summer 
employment for high-school and 
college teachers, information on 
national programs, and information 
on films and audio-visual aids avail- 
able. 

Other projects now being dis- 
cussed or planned include guidance 
help, financial help, help for teach- 
ers, and fostering various aids to 
teaching. 


Safety Checklist 
In the wake of the third worst 
school fire in the nation which took 
the lives of 90 Chicago children 
and teachers in December, the Na- 
tional Education Association has 
released a 30-point checklist of 
safety questions dealing with fire 
prevention and control in schools. 
The checklist, which was pre- 
pared by the NEA National Com- 
mission on Safety Education, is 
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available from the NEA head- 
quarters, 1201 Sixteenth St., N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 


TV Course Honored 
CONTINENTAL CLassrooM,” the 
college-level course in atomic-age 
physics being telecast nationally by 
NBC-TV, has been awarded a spe- 
cial citation by the Thomas Alva 
Edison Foundation in “recognition 
of distinguished public service in 
the interests of education.” 

The program, telecast Monday 
through Friday at 6:30 a.m. local 
time, is conducted by Harvey E. 
White. It is estimated that 270,- 
000 Americans are watching the 
course, which the NBC network 
planned primarily for high-school 
teachers of science. More than 240 
colleges and universities are offer- 
ing full academic credit for the 
course and more than 5,000 teach- 
ers are taking it for credit. More 
than 27,000 other students and 
viewers have mailed in 50c each 
for a syllabus. 

The Edison awards are deter- 
mined by a vote of 62 national 
civic organizations. 


Federal Help 
ANDERSON County, Tenn., will re- 
ceive a federal grant of $45,510 to 
help rebuild the high school at 
Clinton which was dynamited last 
fall, according to a recent an- 
nouncement by Arthur S. Flem- 
ming, U. S. Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. 

The funds will be provided under 


a law which authorizes grants for 
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school construction needed because 
vf increased enrolments resulting 
from federal activities. Anderson 
County qualified for the grant on 
the basis of the estimated increase 
between now and 1960 in the en- 
rolment of children whose parents 
are employed at Oak Ridge and 


other federal institutions in the 
Clinton area. 
DATES OF THE MONTH: 

Jan. 25-28, National School 


Boards Association, San Francisco, 
Calif. 


Jan. 26-30, Reading Institute, 
Temple University, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 


DATES OF THE COMING MONTHs: 

Feb. 7-11, National Association 
of Secondary-School Principals, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Feb. 12-14, American Association 
of Colleges for Teacher Education, 
Chicago, Il. 

Feb. 14-18, American Association 
of School Administrators, Atlan- 
tic City, N. J. 

Feb. 15-22, Brotherhood Week. 

Feb. 28-Mar. 4, Department of 
Elementary-School Principals, 
NEA, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Mar. 1-4, Association for Higher 
Education, Chicago, Il. 

Mar. 1-5, Association for Super- 
vision and Curriculum Develop- 
ment, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Mar. 9-14, National Art Educa- 
tion Association, New York, N. Y. 

Mar. 31-April 3, National Catho- 
lic Educational Association, Atlan- 
tic City, N. J. 

Mar. 31-April 4, National Science 
Teachers Association, Atlantic City. 

April 1-4, National Council for 
Teachers of Mathematics, Dallas. 

April 22-25, American Industrial 
Arts Association, Long Beach, 
Calif. 
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Patterns in Secondary School 
Curriculum. Tom C. Venable. 
New York: Harper & Brothers, 
1958. Pp. xii + 236. $3.00. 
This handbook-like text is not a 

complete or comprehensive survey 

of the curriculum of today’s secon- 

dary schools. It is a guide or a 

syllabus for the student of the sub- 

ject. 

Each section presents, first, suit- 
able reading material for the sub- 
ject; second, an outline to provide 
the student a starting point for his 
reading and thinking; and third, 
questions for thought and discus- 
sion. 

The material is organized into five 
parts: foundations of secondary- 
school curriculum; curriculum or- 
ganization; improving the separate- 
subjects curriculum; curriculum 
trends in the separate subjects; and 
organizing for curriculum develop- 
ment. 


Reading: Chaos and Cure. 
Sibyl Terman and‘ Charles 
Child Walcutt. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
Inc., 1958. Pp. xii + 285. 
$4.75. 

The authors of this book are 
members of the phonics school. 
They analyze the reading problem 
in schools today, discuss the way 
reading is taught and why it fails, 
and they outline a program they 
state will cure reading failure. 
They advocate an application of 
the phonics method as opposed to 
the reading readiness and word 
configuration program now com- 
monly used. 

At the end of the book they in- 
clude a complete phonics manual. 

Charles Walcutt is professor of 
English at Queens College, New 
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York, and Sibyl Terman is a reme- 
dial-reading specialist. 


New Directions for the Ameri- 
can University. Frederick 


Mayer. Washington, D.C.: 
Public Affairs Press, 1958. Pp. 
ix + 52. $2.50. 


In the five essays in this book, 
Dr. Mayer discusses the goals of 
education, the challenge of higher 
education, the teacher, the obsta- 
cles, and creative education. In 
these discussions, he emphasizes 
both current and future problems 
and possible solutions. For in- 
stance, in regards to quality in 
higher education, he would provide 
for two types of higher education— 
one for the gifted minority and one 
for the less gifted majority. 

The introduction to the book was 
written by Aldous Huxley. Dr. 
Mayer is professor of philosophy at 
University of Redlands. 


The American Two-Year Col- 
lege. Tyrus Hillway. New 
York: Harper & Brothers, 
1958. Pp. xi + 276. $3.75. 
Intended as a text for introduc- 

tory courses dealing with junior 

and community colleges, this book 
seeks to answer the basic questions 
relating to this type of institution, 
such as: What is the nature of the 
two-year college? How did it start 
and how fast has it grown? What 
are its functions, present status, 
and areas of service? What are 
the major unsolved problems of the 
junior-college movement? What 
should be the place of the two-year 
college in our educational system? 
The book also contains a section 
giving step-by-step procedure in es- 
tablishing a community college. 
The author, now at Colorado 
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State College, Greeley, was former- 
ly a junior-college president. 


The High School in a Changing 
World. Washington, D.C.: 
American Association of 
School Administrators, 1958. 
Pp. 383. $5.00. 

This is the 1958 yearbook of the 
American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators, prepared by a com- 
mission of which John H. Fischer, 
superintendent at Baltimore, Md., 
was chairman. 

The volume, which is designed to 
consider the role of American sec- 
ondary education in the era now 
opening out before mankind, dis- 
cusses such topics as pressures and 
prospects, reaching the needs of all, 
programs for unity and diversity, 
extending the common school, the 
organization of the secondary 
school, long-range district plan- 


ning, housing the new high school, 


resources for progress, and lead- 
ership and the administrator. 


OTHER MATERIALS RECEIVED: 
(For more information on 
these materials (or on the 
books reviewed above) use 
the convenient coupon on 
page 64.) 


ELEMENTARY 

What! Science in the Kindergar- 
ten? A four-page pamphlet avail- 
able from National Kindergarten 
Association, New York City. Free. 

A Suggested Keyboard Experi- 
ence Lesson Plan. Marion S. Egbert. 
Chicago: American Music Confer- 
ence, 1958. Pp. 26. For teaching ele- 
mentary music. Free. 

Reading and Literature in the 
Language Arts: Grades 1-6. Cur- 
riculum bulletin of New York City 
schools. Pp. 90. Available from 
Publication Sales Office, N. Y. City 
Board of Education, 110 Living- 
ston St., Brooklyn 1, N. Y. $.50. 


Developmental Reading in the 
Springfield Public Schools. Instruc- 
tional Guidelines Bulletin No. 1 of 
Springfield, Mo., Public Schools. 
Available from Office of Public In- 
formation, Springfield Public 
Schools, 940 N. Jefferson, Spring- 
field 2, Mo. $2.00. 

The Second R, 1958; A Report 
on Handwriting in the United 
States. A 16-page booklet available 
from the Handwriting Foundation, 
1426 G St., N.W., Washington 5, 
D. C. 


SECONDARY 

The Purple Giraffes. Louise Van 
Metre. New York: Exposition 
Press, Inc., 1958. Pp. 1380. $3.00. 
True stories of teen-age problem- 
posing children. 

Spelling and Word Power. Dean 
R. Malsbary.. Englewood Cliffs, N. 
J.: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1958. Pp. 
x + 181. $2.48. 

Woods and Woodworking for In- 
dustrial Arts. Delmar W. Olson. 
Englewood Cliffs, N. J.: Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., 1958. Pp. xi + 235. $4.00. 

Handbook of Co-Ed Teen Activ- 
ities. Edythe and David DeMarche. 
New York: Association Press. 
1958. Pp. 640. $7.95. 

Adventures in Science at the 
Smithsonian. E. John Long and 
George Weiner. A 24-page _ illus- 
trated booklet published by the 
Smithsonian Institution, Washing- 
ton, D. C. Available from Color- 
tone Press, 2412 Seventeenth St., 
N.W., Washington 9, D. C. $.25. 
Discounts in quantity. 

Guide to Curriculum Improve- 
ment in Grades 7-8-9. Curriculum 
bulletin of New York City Board 
of Education. Pp. 114. Available 
from Publications Sales Office, 
New York City Board of Educa- 
tion, 110 Livingston St., Brooklyn 
1, N. Y. $.50. 

Your Future in Science. Morris 
Meister and Paul F. Brandwein. 


JANUARY 
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Chicago: Science Research Asso- 
ciates, 1958. Pp. 56. $.60. Discounts 
in quantity. One of the “Modern 
World of Science” booklets. 


COLLEGE 

How to Get into College. Frank 
H. Bowles. New York: E. P. Dut- 
ton & Company, 1958. Pp. viii + 
157. $2.95. 

Full-Time Student Teaching. 
William V. Hicks and Clare C. 
Walker. East Lansing, Mich.: Mich- 
igan State University Press, 1958. 
Pp. vii + 146. $3.25. 

Educational Psychology. (Re- 
vised Edition.) Lawrence E. Cole 
and William F. Bruce. Yonkers-on- 
Hudson, N. Y.: World Book Com- 
pany, 1958. Pp. xiv + 701. $6.25. 

Definitions of Professional Terms 
in Educational Psychology. Nick J. 
Topetzes and Henry R. Horvat. 
Dubuque, Iowa: Wm. C. Brown 


Company, 1958. Pp. v + 116. $1.50. 


GUIDANCE 

New Dimensions in Counseling 
Students; A Case Approach. Caro- 
lyn A. Sechrist. New York: Teach- 
ers College Bureau of Publications, 
Columbia University, 1958. Pp. viii 
+ 119. $3.00. 

Vocational Training Directory of 
the United States. (Third Edition.) 
Compiled by Nathan M. Cohen. Ar- 
linton, Va.: Potomac Press, 1958. 
Pp. vi + 227. $2.95. Lists over 
7000 schools offering vocational 
training. 

Guidance Aids for a Stronger 
America. Harry D. Lovelass and 
Paul B. Hale. Washington, D. C.: 
National Aviation Education Coun- 
cil, 1958. Pp. 83. $.75. 


GENERAL 
Constructive Classroom Control. 
Irwin O. Addicott. Los Altos, Calif.: 
Howard Chandler, Publisher, 1958. 
Pp. 64. $1.40. A teacher’s guide. 
Reading for Effective Living. 
Edited by J. Allen Figurel. New 


1959 


York: Scholastic Magazines, 1958. 
Pp. 208. $2.00. Conference proceed- 
ings of the International Reading 
Association, 1958. 

For Brethren Only. Kermit Eby. 
Elgin, Ill.: The Brethren Press, 
1958. Pp. 234. $3.00. A series of re- 
flections on the Christian way of 
life. 

Wisdom; Conversations with the 
Elder Wise Men of Our Day. Edi- 
ted by James Nelson. New York: 
W. W. Norton & Company, Inc., 
1958. Pp. xiii + 273. $3.95. Conver- 
sations with 24 great men of our 
day, adapted from the television 
broadcasts on “Wisdom.” 

Hearing Tests for School Chil- 
dren—and How to Conduct Them. 
Ellis E. Singer. Pp. 21 Available 
from Audiometer Division, Beltone 
Hearing Aid Company, 2900 W. 
36th St., Chicago, II. 

Why Did This Have to Happen: 
An Open Letter to Parents. Earl 
Schenck Miers. Your Child’s Play. 
Grace Langdon. Chicago: National 
Society for Crippled Children and 
Adults, Inc., 1957. Pp. 28 and 25. 

.25 each. The first pamphlet deals 
with the author’s conquest of cere- 
bral palsy. The second deals with 
providing play materials for physi- 
cally handicapped children. 

Materials for Reading. Edited by 
Helen M. Robinson. Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1958. Pp. 
vii + 231. $8.50. Talks given at 
the Reading Conference, University 
of Chicago, 1957. 

1959 Missiles and Rockets Ency- 
clopedia. Venice, Calif.: Revell, Inc., 
1958. Pp. 31. Free. 

Recent American Literature. 
Donald M. Heiney. Great Neck, N. 
Y.: Barron’s Educational Series, 
Inc., 1958. Pp. 600. $1.95, paper; 
$3.95, cloth. 

Book of American Indian Games. 
Allan A. Macfarlan. New York: 
Association Press, 1958. Pp. 284. 
$3.95. 
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TO HELP YOU 


Each month we receive in- 
quiries regarding books and 
materials advertised in THE 
EDUCATION DIGEST and for 
information concerning the 
books and other educational 
materials listed in this section 
of the magazine. 

To help you get this infor- 
mation easily and quickly, we 
are printing a coupon below for 
your convenience. All requests 
will be forwarded to the com- 
pany or publisher for addition- 
al information and/or bro- 
chures. 


(Note: If you write directly to the 
company, rather than using the cou- 
pon, please mention THE EDUCA- 
TION DIGEST.) 


THE EDUCATION DIGEST 
330 Thompson St., 


Ann Arbor, Michigan. 

Please send me additional 
information on: 

© Viewlex Projectors 

® Modern School Shop Plan- 
ning 

® Books and other materials 
listed in this issue. (Please give 
complete titles) 


Position 
Address 





Teacher Shortage—Causes and 
Remedies. Washington, D. C.: 
World Confederation of Organiza- 
tions of the Teaching Profession, 
1958. Pp. 60. Includes reports from 
41 member organizations. 

A Guide to Effective Speaking. 
Elbert R. Moses. New York: Van- 
tage Press, 1957. Pp. xi + 114. 
$2.95. 


AupIo-VISUALS 


Educators Guide to Free Slide- 
films. (Tenth Edition.) Randolph, 
Wis.: Educators Progress Service, 
1958. Pp. viii + 206. $6.00. 

A-V on the Air. New York: 
Audio-Visual Commission on Pub- 
lic Information, 1958. Pp. 19. $.25. 
Discounts in quantity. 

Audio-Visual Instruction. Paul 
R. Wendt. Washington, D. C.: Na- 
tional Education Association, 1958. 
Pp. 32. $.25. Discounts in quantity. 
Bulletin No. 14 in “What Research 
Says to the Teacher” series. 

Classroom 21. Available from 
Motorola, Inc., Chicago. A new 
type of television receiver designed 
for classroom use. 

Product Design Kits in Electric- 
ity, Conservation, Physics, and 
Chemistry. Includes teachers man- 
ual. Available from Product De- 
sign Company, Redwood City, 
Calif. 

America’s Products and_ the 
Trucks that Carry Them. A 37” x 
24” wall chart in color showing 
principal products of each state. 
Single copies free from Educational 
Services Department, Automobile 
Manufacturers Association, 320 
New Center Building, Detroit 2, 
Mich. 

National Film Board of Canada 
Catalog of 16mm Films. A 36-page 
catalog of films available for pur- 
chase and rental in the U.S. Fora 
copy write the National Film Board 
of Canada, 630 Fifth Ave., New 
York 20, N. Y. 


JANUARY 
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BUILDING A NEW SCHOOL? 


Here’s Help in Planning the Shop Area 


Modern 
School Shop 


Planning 


Enlarged and Revised Edition 
$3.85 
184 Pages 


200 Illustrations 


The only book on the market that completely covers the 
planning problems of school shops—unit shops as well as 
general shops. 


As a school administrator, you will find that sections de- 
voted to standards of physical facilities of school shops will 
alone be of invaluable help to you and your architect in 
helping build a shop that will satisfy you, your staff, and the 
public. Safety factors in shop planning and requisition hints 
are also included, as well as principles of purchasing for 
the shop area. Profusely illustrated with pictures of new 
shops and suggested shop layouts. 


PRAKKEN PUBLICATIONS 


330 Thompson Street Ann Arbor, Michigan 


PRAKKEN PUBLICATIONS, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Send me a copy of MODERN SCHOOL SHOP PLANNING 


0 $3.85 enclosed [) Please bill me © Bill my school 





